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James Bowie, Big Dealer 


J. FRANK DOBIE 


AMES BOWIE had the flavor, the mettle, the daring in gesture 
and deed, and the generosity of spirit that make certain actors 
on the stage of life go beyond themselves into other selves and 
thus do more and say more than they actually said or did. People 
used to name their horses, their oxen, their hounds after Bowie. 
That is fame. Bowie’s impact on human imagination, which is 
to say on social history, was far stronger than on political or mili- 
tary history." His name is kept green on three counts, each en- 


1The primary sources on Bowie's early life are two sketches by his brothers. 
That by John J. is more extensive and detailed. It was contributed by “Dr. Kil- 
patrick, of Trinity, Louisiana,” who evidently rhetorized it somewhat, to De Bow’s 
Review (New Orleans) , October, 1852, pp. 378-382. Rezin P. Bowie’s letter, dated 
from Iberville, Louisiana, August 24, 1838, reprinted from the Planters’ Advocate, 
appeared in Niles’ National Register (Washington, D. C.), V, September, 1838— 
March, 1839, p. 70. Both are fully quoted, with unclear references, by Raymond 
W. Thorp, in Bowie Knife (Albuquerque, New Mexico, 1948). This work, though 
lacking in orderly arrangement of materials, assembles much scattered and recon- 
dite material bearing on the Bowie knife. 

Walter Worthington Bowie, The Bowies and Their Kindred: A Genealogical and 
Biographical History (Washington, D. C., 1899), is good on ancestry and on life 
of the Bowies in Louisiana. A long sketch of Bowie by John Henry Brown (a 
Texan) in The Encyclopedia of the New West (Marshall, Texas, 1881), 433-438, 
is laudatory in places and, therefore, false to reality, but contributes to a com- 
prehension of the man. 

The best assemblage of facts about the man in recent times is by Amelia Wil- 
liams, in “A Critical Study of the Siege of the Alamo,” Southwestern Historical 
Quarterly, XXXVI and XXXVII. Pages go-103 of Vol. XXXVII are devoted to 
Bowie. Yet in this superb work on the Alamo, certain facts detractive to the 
character of Bowie, some of them apparently unknown to the historian, are 
smoothed down. 

More realistic, but skimpy on biographical facts in contrast to fullness on knife 
lore, is Edward Gay Rohrbough, James Bowie and the Bowie Knife in Fact and 
Fancy (Master’s thesis, University of Texas, 1938). Mr. Rohrbough, of West Vir- 
ginia, had read my essay, “Bowie and the Bowie Knife,” in the Southwest Review 
(1931), XVI, 351-368, or a slightly changed form of it entitled “The Knife That 
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larged by legend. He is remembered for the knife bearing his 
name; before he died and then on for decades he was in popular 
belief the supreme knife wielder of the old Southwest. He is re- 
membered for a search, actually futile, for the Lost San Saba Mine 
that transmuted it into the Lost Bowie Mine, which still lures 
men on. Finally, his name remains indelibly linked with the fall 
of the Alamo. Three other names are so linked, but more—many 
more—stories sprang up on how Bowie died than on the ends made 
by Travis, Crockett, and Bonham combined. 

Born in Logan County, Kentucky, in 1796,? of strong-bodied, 
strong-minded upper class stock, James Bowie was the eighth of 
ten children, four of whom died young. His father, Rezin Bowie, 
a Highland Scot by descent, was a planter. His mother, of keen 
intellect, piety, and a fair education, read to her children. The 
Bowies were married in Georgia in 1782, moved to Tennessee, 
where they lived six or seven years, and then to Kentucky; they 
tarried in the province of Missouri two years before settling down 
in Rapides Parish, Louisiana, in 1802. Here turbulent men were 


Was Law,” in the New York Herald Tribune Magazine (syndicated), and came to 
the University of Texas to write a study on Bowie under my direction. 

Bowie's part in the Texas Revolution is in virtually all histories of Texas, though 
his drunken conduct at the Alamo and quarrels with Travis are generally omitted. 

Undocumented, but based entirely on archive material in San Antonio and on 
court records, Edward S. Sears, “The Low Down on Jim Bowie,” Texas Folklore 
Society Publications, No. XIX, 1944, pp. 175-199, gives many facts. The essay is 
confused in composition, and the writer was highly prejudiced against Bowie, 
though I am positive that he did not fake alleged facts. 

A farrago of material bearing on Bowie is contained in the W. W. Fontaine 
Papers, in the Archives of the Eugene C. Barker Texas History Center, at the Uni- 
versity of ‘Texas. A large part of it was supplied in 1890 by John S. Moore of New 
Orleans, grandson of Rezin P. Bowie. He claimed to know a lot for which he sup- 
plied no proof. Wishing his ancestral kin to be respectable conformists as well as 
distinguished, he denied that they smuggled slaves. 

C. L. Douglas, James Bowie: The Life of a Bravo (Dallas, 1944), is semi-fictioned 
journalese but contains valid quotations on and from Bowie. The best novei on 
Bowie is Paul I. Wellman, The Iron Mistress (Garden City, New York, 1951). 

In “The Lost San Saba Mine,” with appended notes, in Coronado’s Children 
(1930), the writer has given some of the facts and told the legend of Bowie's 
search for Spanish silver, or gold. In a chapter entitled “Jim Bowie’s Knife,” in 
Tales of Old-Time Texas (1955), the writer has tried to assemble all the facts and 
tales pertaining to the Bowie knife. The sources for this chapter are extensively 
cited, though additional newspaper reprintings of some Bowie knife tales could 
have been added. 

*John J. Bowie gives this date and place and is confirmed by good evidence, 
though the birth dates assigned by various writers are as divergent as accounts 
of his death. 
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made more turbulent by the confusion of land claims immediately 
following the Louisiana Purchase. In defending his land against 
a gang of squatters, Rezin Bowie killed one of them. He was 
arrested, charged with manslaughter, and jailed. Mrs. Bowie, ac- 
companied by a slave, rode on horseback to the jail, demanded 
entrance, entered, and in a few minutes came out with her hus- 
band, each armed with a brace of pistols. While the jailer re- 
treated, they rode away. Years later when Mrs. Bowie was told 
that her son had been killed by Mexicans in the Alamo, she calmly 
remarked, “I'll wager no wounds were found in his back.’ 

At eighteen Jim Bowie cleared a small tract of land for him- 
self on Bayou Boeuf, in Rapides Parish. He may have farmed a 
little, but his chief income was from lumber that he sawed and 
barged down to New Orleans. At this time he was making a name 
for himself as a roper and tamer of wild horses, as a rider of alli- 
gators,‘ and as a hunter of wild cattle and other game. Land was 
going up. He sold his and was briefly associated with James Long’s 
filibustering expedition into Texas.’ 

About this time, 1819, Jim Bowie and his brothers Rezin P. and 
John J. went to buying Africans from the pirate Jean Lafitte on 
Galveston Island at a dollar a pound, $140 per head on the aver- 
age, and smuggling them into Louisiana. On one drive through 
the woods of East Texas thirty blacks escaped. Jim Bowie trailed 
them to the Colorado River without recovering them. The 


3Walter Worthington Bowie, The Bowies and Their Kindred, 261-262. 

4In August, 1936, the writer asked E. A. MclIlhenny, of Avery Island, Louisiana, 
who wrote an excellent book on alligators, conserved birds, and manufactured 
tabasco sauce, what he thought of the claim that Jim Bowie rode alligators. He 
replied: “I don’t see why he shouldn’t have ridden them. I used to ride them. The 
trick was to get on one’s back, at the same time grasping his upper jaw firmly 
while gouging thumbs into his eyes. He couldn’t see to do much and the leverage 
on his jaw would keep him from ducking under the water with the rider.” 

According to a footnote by De Quincey—prince of footnote-makers—in The 
English Mail-Coach, Charles Waterton (1782-1865), naturalist and author of 
Wanderings in South America, ‘publicly mounted and rode in top-boots a savage 
old crocodile, that was restive and very impertinent, but all to no purpose. The 
crocodile jibbed and tried to kick, but vainly. He was no more able to throw the 
squire than Sinbad was to throw the old scoundrel who used his back without 
paying for it.” 

‘There are no details pertaining to Bowie's part in Long’s Expedition. Among 
early writers who say that he was with it, is William Bollaert (‘“W. B.”), “Life 
of Jean Lafitte.” Littell’s Living Age, XXXII, 441. See also Kilpatrick, “Early Life 
in the Southwest—The Bowies,” De Bow’s Review, October, 1852, pp. 378-382. 
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Louisiana law gave any informer on smuggled slaves half of what 
they brought at public auction. The Bowies would inform on 
themselves and then at the sale by customs officers buy the blacks 
they had delivered, in effect paying only half price. Subsequently 
their title was legal and they were free to sell the slaves anywhere. 
The average price on the Mississippi was $1,000 per slave.° 

If—a very iffy if—Jim Bowie excelled in knife throwing and 
juggling as well as in knife-wielding, he must have reached his 
climax at this period of operations. Knife-juggling was mainly a 
tent-show stunt. J. O. Dyer, who habitually made slight distinction 
between romance and history, said that “Big Jim’ Bowie in con- 
veying smuggled slaves armed himself with three or four knives 
so that he could transfix any captive who tried to break away. 
Jerking a knife out was quicker than reloading a horse pistol at 
the muzzle. Both Jim and Rezin P., Dyer said, could keep several 
knives moving in the air at the same time without allowing one 
to touch the ground. “At twenty paces either could send a knife 
clean through a small wooden target.’ 

According to John J. Bowie, he and his brothers cleared 
$65,000 on slave-smuggling—‘‘and soon spent all our earnings.” 
The losses were not immediate. James and Rezin P., markedly 
devoted to each other, invested in Louisiana lands and developed, 
among other enterprises, a fine plantation named Arcadia‘ on 
Bayou Lafourche, installing the first steam plant for grinding 
sugar cane in that part of the country. Rezin P., later elected 
three times to the Louisiana legislature, managed the business. 
Jim never settled down anywhere, but for several years spent 
much of his time in New Orleans, where he got high enough in 
society to capture the imagination of Edwin Forrest, then rising 
on the American stage, and to have his portrait painted—not, as 
descendants of the Bowie family claimed, by Benjamin West, who 
died in London in 1820 without having been in America for 
many years. 

6’The best authority on slave-smuggling by the Bowie brothers is John J. Bowie, 
as cited. Homer S$. Thrall says in his Pictorial History of Texas (St. Louis, 1878) , 
129, that the Bowies lost ninety blacks. See Eugene C. Barker, “The African Slave 
Trade in Texas,” Quarterly of the Texas State Historical Association, V1, 145-158. 

7J. O. Dyer, “A Truer Story of the Bowie Knife,” Galveston News, March 21, 1920. 

Kilpatrick, “Early Life in the Southwest—The Bowies,” De Bow’s Review, Octo- 


ber, 1852, pp. 378-382; Walter Worthington Bowie, The Bowies and Their Kindred; 
W. W. Fontaine Papers (MS., Archives, University of Texas Library) . 
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John J. Bowie shifted his operations to Arkansas and Missis- 
sippi. He named his Arkansas plantation Bowie, and in time 
went to the Arkansas legislature. About 1826 James joined him 
in what looked like a bonanza. This business entails a tedious ex- 
planation. By 1820 the federal courts had confirmed nearly all 
legitimate land titles over the vast Louisiana ‘Territory. ‘Then such 
a horde of claimants began clamoring for recognition of titles 
in Arkansas that Congress authorized the Superior Courts of the 
territories to settle new claims. In December, 1827, the Superior 
Court of Arkansas was confronted with 131 claims by individuals 
who had purchased them from John J]. Bowie, James Bowie, or 
some other speculator. Most of the claims, each for 400 arpents 
of land (less than 500 acres) , were based on alleged grants to one 
Bernardo Sampeyreac by the Spanish governor of Louisiana in 
1789. The United States District Attorney saw fraud and asked 
for time in which to go deeper into the Spanish language, laws, 
and records. The court was bullied into confirming the claims. 

Within a few weeks John J. Bowie had prepared twenty-four 
more grants of the kind, and then “with other parties” thirty 
more, and was selling them like hot cakes. Whether James was 
one of the “parties” is not known. The Attorney General in 
Washington was outraged at the Arkansas decision and demanded 
a review of the cases. On February 7, 1831, the Superior Court of 
Arkansas Territory reversed its decrees. It had clear proof that 
witnesses for the claimants in the first trial had been bribed, that 
Sampeyreac was a fictitious name, that the grants were forgeries, 
and that sales by the Bowies and other speculators were fraudu- 
lent. On appeal of a type case, the Supreme Court of the United 
States, in 1833, confirmed the opinion of fraud and forgery. Not 
an acre of ground had actually been conveyed to any “innocent” 
purchaser from the Bowies and fellow operators in Spanish grants.” 


“United States vs. Sampeyreac, et al., in Book 27, The Federal Cases (Case No. 
16,216a) , 932-946; Bernardo Sampeyreac and Joseph Stewart vs. United States, in 
Richard Peters, Jr., Reports of Cases Argued and Adjudged in the Supreme Court, 
1828-1842 (17 vols.; Philadelphia, 1828-1842), VII, 222-242. See also Josiah H. 
Shinn, Pioneers and Makers of Arkansas (Little Rock, 1908), 87-93; Frederick W. 
Cron, Bowie Land Frauds in Arkansas (MS., in possession of J. Frank Dobie, 
Austin). A typescript copy of Cron’s manuscript, which cites authorities on Rezin 
P. Bowie’s belated entrance into Arkansas land titles, has been placed in the 
Archives of the Eugene C. Barker Texas History Center, at the University of Texas. 
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Meantime James Bowie had G.T.T. (Gone to Texas) and was 
passing as a rich man. 

Beating the government out of land was not at this time—and 
later—regarded as more felonious than getting around it on in- 
come taxes now is. Selling a forged title might be something else, 
but plenty of the buyers were collusive. In 1836 Rezin P. Bowie 
went to Havana, Cuba, and purchased—on credit—from the widow 
of the last surveyor-general of Louisiana under the Spanish gov- 
ernment a large quantity of land titles and other documents. He 
tried, without success, to peddle them out; after his death, in 
1841, the widow retrieved what papers had not been taken off. 

Several years before the land cases were settled by court, Bowie 
had an experience that gave him more prominence than any 
other of his life with the possible exception of dying. For years 
he made Alexandria, on Red River, business headquarters. One 
of the times while he was pressed for money, he learned that 
Norris Wright, sheriff of Rapides Parish and director in the bank 
from which Bowie borrowed, had thwarted a loan of money 
for which he was asking. There was already bad blood between 
the two over political differences. Many prominent citizens of 
the Old South were in constant ferment over politics—most of the 
not-prominent ones not voting. One day when Wright and Bowie 
met on the street, Wright fired a pistol at him, but the bullet was 
checked by a silver dollar in Bowie's vest pocket. Bowie’s pistol 
snapped and he would have killed Wright with his hands if men 
had not withheld him. The two parted expecting to meet an- 
other day. 

That day was September 19, 1827. The place was a sandbar, a 
kind of peninsula noted as a dueling place, on the west bank of 
the Mississippi River across from Natchez. Bowie was one of four 
seconds, plus a surgeon, on the side of a principal in a duel. There 
were six men, likewise including a surgeon, on the other side. 
Bowie had told his brother Rezin of the trouble with Norris 
Wright and of his pistol’s snapping, whereupon Rezin had given 
him a knife made by his blacksmith, saying, ‘Here, Jim, take 
old Bowie. She never misses fire.” 

The Sandbar Duel turned into a general fight in which two 
men were killed and two badly wounded. Bowie had emptied 
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his pistol and was down, shot in four places and cut in five. 
Norris Wright had emptied two dueling pistols. Without taking 
time to reload, he rushed against Bowie with a cane sword. Bowie, 
a ball in one hip, rose to standing position and stabbed the knife 
into his enemy, “twisting it to cut his heart strings.”*® 

The fame of the Bowie knife was made, and thenceforth for 
many years Bowie’s reputation spread—out of proportion to estab- 
lished facts—as a knife man. A single example of the reputation 
must suffice here. Gideon Lincecum (1793-1873) of Mississippi 
and ‘Texas, naturalist, medicine man, fiddler, outspoken skeptic, 
was the grandson of Miriam Bowie, grandaunt of James Bowie. 
In a delectable autobiography, written about 1871 and published 
by the Mississippi Historical Society in 1904, Lincecum refers 
to his kinsman as “the celebrated desperado who originated the 
Bowie knife.” 

When Bowie, aged thirty-two, came to Texas in 1828, he found 
that reputation of his knife had preceded him. He stood six 
feet tall and was all muscle. He was pleasing in looks, speech, 
and manner to both men and women, though it is said that he 
seldom smiled. Letters and other writings by him and Rezin 
P. Bowie are in clear, sinewy English. After he had been in 
Texas a while, he spoke Spanish as well as French. He was not a 
rufhan, though he could be rough. He comprehended the cut- 
throats and gamblers of Natchez-under-the-hill while he dined in 
patrician houses on the hill or sat in the New Orleans theater. 
He was at home with bellowing alligators in the marshes, with 
mustangs and mustangers on the prairies, and with lawyers who 
“would circumvent God.” In Texas he fought Indians and Mex- 
icans. He could pass from frontiersmanship to urbanity, moving 


10A score or so of accounts of the so-called Sandbar Duel have been published. 
One in the Fontaine Papers, copied from the Concordia Intelligencer of March, 
1860, seems to be reliable. The fight was in Concordia Parish of Louisiana. G. P. 
Whittington, “A History of Rapides Parish, Louisiana,” Louisiana Historical 
Quarterly, XVI, 628-634, is good on details. So is Robert Dabney Calhoun, “A 
History of Concordia Parish,” Louisiana Historical Quarterly, XV, 638-643. This 
contains a statement made in 1880 by Dr. Maddox, one of the participants, and a 
letter from Colonel Robert A. Crain, another participant, dated October 3, 
1827, soon after the fight. Both of these accounts specify Bowie’s big knife. Meigs O. 
Frost, “Bowie and His Big Knife,” Adventure, June 15, 1935, pp. 110-116, explains 
particularly well the hostility between Bowie and Norris Wright. On October 19, 
1827, exactly one month after the duel, The Artel (Natchez) published statements 
from several participants. 
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as a well-bred gentleman in the best society of New Orleans, 
Natchez, San Antonio, and Saltillo. He was convivial and loved 
music. He was impetuous and, concomitantly, generous. He was 
ambitious and scheming, but seems to have been more eager in 
the game of gaining than for gain itself. He played cards for 
money, and considering the facts, especially the debts, of his 
plunging career, one must deduce that he at times lost heavily. 

Unlike most emigrants from the States, Bowie rode past the 
Texian settlements along the Brazos River until he reached San 
Antonio—in “the Spanish country.” In June he was baptized into 
the Roman Catholic church. His sponsors were Don Juan Martin 
de Veramendi and Dona Maria Josefa Navarro de Veramendi, 
who had united by their marriage the chief families of Spanish 
Texas and were the parents of lovely Ursula. Don Juan Martin 
was about to become vice-governor of Texas. Bowie looked to- 
wards Ursula, looked over the land situation, and looked for leads 
to Spanish silver.'' He rode back east, but early in 1830 was in 
Texas again. 

On February 13 he, as a single man, applied at Nacogdoches 
for one-fourth league of land on Galveston Island, stating that he 
had 109 “dependents” (interpreted as slaves). This could hardly 
have been a fact. He did not wait long enough to learn that the 
land he applied for had already been granted. He rode on to San 
Antonio and then, in company with Governor Veramendi and 
family, down into Mexico. On September 30, the Coahuila and 
Texas legislature at Saltillo passed an act making him a Mexican 
citizen, with the understanding that he would finance a textile 
mill to be built in Saltillo. Full citizenship gave him the right to 
buy up to eleven leagues of public land—at from $100 to $250 
per league—a right withheld from colonists. A league contains 
4428.4 acres. According to Samuel M. Williams, who was for years 
Austin’s trusted secretary but who turned land speculator him- 
self, Bowie returned to Texas with titles—or options on titles—for 
fifteen or sixteen eleven-league grants that he had induced Mex- 
ican citizens to apply for and turn over to him.’? No researcher 


11Baptismal records of San Fernando Church, San Antonio. Amelia Williams, 
without citing authority, says that in 1828 Bowie ‘spent several months of fruitless 
search” for legendary silver mines. 

12Records in the General Land Office of Texas show Bowie's applications for 
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has found in the General Land Office of Texas records of transfer 
of these lands by Bowie. Some of the options, worthless, were in 
Bowie’s papers when they were inventoried the year after he died. 

On April 22, 1831, preliminary to marriage, Bowie signed at 
San Antonio a dowry contract, in the nature of a bond, drawn 
up as tight as Spanish legalism could make it. Herein he bound 
himself to pay to his wife within two years after marriage $15,000 
either in money or property to that value. In guarantee of his 
ability to pay he made a manifest of his chief assets as follovws: 
60,000 arpents (roughly acres) of land in Arkansas valued at 
$30,000; 15,000 arpents of land in Louisiana valued at $75,000; 
notes payable at Natchez, Mississippi, $97,800; in the hands of 
Angus McNeill (who will appear later) for the purchase of tex- 
tile machinery in Boston, $20,000, making a total of $222,000— 
besides “various chattels, lands and contracts entered into in this 
country which for the present cannot be valued.”’** This was a 
vast fortune for anybody in Texas at the time. In his manifest 
Bowie failed to mention that titles to land he claimed in Arkansas 
were forged and that notes on fraudulent sales are not collectible. 

On April 25, James Bowie and Maria Ursula de Veramendi 
were married in San Fernando Church at San Antonio, where 
record of the marriage is preserved. She was nineteen and he was 
thirty-five, though he gave his age as thirty. As a married man he 
received a headright league, and seems to have received a certifi- 
cate for a labor (177 acres) that was not patented until long after 
his death. 

Following the marriage he made a note to Ursula’s grandmother 
for $750, borrowed $1879 from his father-in-law, and took his 
bride on a honeymoon trip to New Orleans and Natchez.'* In 


lands and grants to him. H. P. N. Gammel (comp.), Laws of Texas (10 vols.; 
Austin, 1898) , I, 277, records Decree No. 159, October 5, 1830, whereby the Congress 
of the State of Coahuila and Texas granted citizenship to Bowie “on the supposi- 
tion that he can establish a cotton and woolen mill, which he offers to place in 
the state.” On speculators, including Bowie, and speculation in Texas lands, see 
Eugene C. Barker, “Land Speculation as a Cause of the Texas Revolution,” Quar- 
terly of the Texas State Historical Association, X, 76-95. Amelia Williams, “A 
Critical Study of the Siege of the Alamo,” Southwestern Historical Quarterly, 
XXXVII, 98-99, cites additional references on Bowie’s land activities. 

13Bowie’s dowry contract was in the records of the Probate Court of Bexar 
County, at San Antonio, but is now in the land records room kept by the County 
Clerk. The writer used a certified translation of it made by R. S. Buguor in 1852. 

14In examining the records of the Probate Court at San Antonio I did not find 
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November he and Rezin P. Bowie, with seven other Americans 
and two servants, set out from San Antonio for the fabled Spanish 
mine on the San Saba River. The expedition was halted only a 
few miles from the abandoned San Saba Mission by perhaps the 
most desperate Indian fight recorded in Texas history. Each of 
the Bowie brothers wrote an account of it, Rezin’s much the more 
detailed and vivid.* Each implied in his narrative that he was 
leader. 

One hundred and sixty-four Tawakoni, Waco, and Caddo war- 
riors surrounded the Bowie men, who had camped for defense in 
a thicket near water. A number of the Indians had rifles. At one 
time grass fires they started drove the Americans to such despera- 
tion that they resolved to huddle back to back, fire their last shots 
and then “‘fight with knives as long as a single man was left alive.” 
But they came through the fire and used knives and sticks to dig 
up dirt to add to rocks for fortification. After thirteen hours of 
siege, there were about forty dead and thirty wounded Indians, 
against one dead and three wounded white men. 

Back in San Antonio, James Bowie was “granted permission” 
to raise an expedition against the Tawakoni Indians. He estimated 
that they had two thousand horses worth capturing. A rumor 
spread that the object of the expedition was to “further the views 
of speculators in mines.”” A hot advertisement against the rumor 
was published;"* if the expedition was made, notice of it has 
eluded this searcher. 

Bowie kept on riding, riding, riding, among the Indians, against 


g, 
record of these two notes, but Edward S. Sears, ““The Low Down on Jim Bowie,” 
Texas Folklore Society Publications, No. XIX, emphasizes them. I did find all the 
other court material adduced by Sears. Record of the Bowie notes could easily have 
been misplaced or stolen; further search might locate it. The writer is confident 
that Sears saw it. 

15Rezin P. Bowie’s account of the fight is in Mary Austin Holley, Texas (Lex- 
ington, Kentucky, 1836), 161-173; James Bowie's account is in J. C. F. Kyger, 
Texas Gems (Denison, ‘Texas, 1885), 130-134, and in John Henry Brown, History 
of Texas (2 vols.; St. Louis, 1892), I, 170-175. James Bowie’s account is in the 
form of an official report; the original should be in the Bexar Archives. In the 
first chapter of the writer’s Coronado’s Children will be found a full treatment of 
the Lost San Saba Mine legend, including Bowie’s hunt for the silver. 

16Texas Gazette, January 10, 1832. The communication against rumor-mongers 
is not signed but bears all the marks of having been communicated by either 
James or Rezin P. Bowie. Official “permission” for the expedition should be 
somewhere in official papers, but this newspaper announcement of it is all the 
writer has seen. 
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the Indians, down into Mexico, across the settled parts of ‘Texas, 
back into Louisiana, up into Mississippi. He and Ursula lived 
with her parents in the Veramendi house, later called ‘‘palace.” 
Here, as witnesses in a lawsuit over the league of land on the 
Navidad River testified a third of a century later,*7 Bowie was 
“treated as a son and furnished with money and supplies without 
limit,” while, ‘without regular occupation,” he hunted for “mines 
and mountains of gold or silver.”** When he made trips east, he 
lived “like a man who had plenty of money. It was furnished by 
Governor Veramendi.” 

He was on an extended trip east when, between September 5 
and 8, 1833, his wife, their two infants, her father and her mother 
all died from cholera, at Monclova, where the Veramendis had 
a summer home. Bowie was not aware of the catastrophe when he 
executed his will at Natchez, on October 21 following.’® In it he 
designated as his sole heirs Rezin P. Bowie and their sister Martha 
Bowie Sterrett and her husband; his wife, he explained, had al- 
ready been provided for. He stipulated that $4,000 be restored to 
a friend who had advanced him that amount of money to invest 
in lands and $4,000 more to another friend who had secured a 
loan to him for that amount. He must have believed or hoped— 
with him somewhat synonymous—that his land deals would pay 
off, for he stipulated that a niece and nephew be educated out of 


17For details on how Bowie lived with the Veramendis in San Antonio see testi- 
mony in the case of M. A. Veramendi, et al., vs. W. J. Hutchins. The full original 
record of the case tried in Colorado County is in the vaults of the Supreme Court 
of Texas, No. M—7968. Digests are in Cases Argued and Decided in the Supreme 
Court of the State of Texas, XLVIII, 531-554, and LVI, 414-422. 

18“Many years” before igoo, A. J. Sowell discovered, between the Dry Frio and 
the Frio rivers, a shaft and near it a rough circle of rocks that looked to have 
been made for fortification. He connected the shaft and rocks with an account 
that his father heard Bowie give in Gonzales about 1831. Bowie said that “while 
prospecting for gold and silver in the mountains west of San Antonio he sunk a 
shaft where there were indications of silver. He had about thirty men with him, 
and, anticipating attacks from Indians, they fortified their camp by piling up 
large rocks,” about a hundred yards from a spring of water. A. J. Sowell, Early 
Settlers and Indian Fighters of Southwest Texas (Austin, 1900) , 405-408. 

19Bowie’s attested will, which was recorded in Harris County, on August 11, 
1852, though it had been acknowledged at Houston in 1839, was introduced in 
the case of Heirs of James Bowie vs. H. & T. C. Railroad Co., et al. A full report 
of the case, including a certified copy of the will, as tried in Travis County, Texas 
(1890) , before it went to a higher court, is in the vault records of the Court of 
Civil Appeals in the capitol at Austin. For a digest see Case No. 133, Texas Court 
of Civil Appeals, Southwestern Reporter, XXI, 304-305. 
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the proceeds of his estate. He was lying ill at the home of Angus 
McNeill in Mississippi when word of the deaths in his family 
reached him.”? The deaths made, “in the ascending order,” 
Ursula’s grandmother, a Navarro, inheritor of the whole Vera- 
mendi estate. She died in 1837, leaving other Navarros to inherit 
and to make claims against the Bowie estate.*? 

The sentimental have it that after the death of his wife and 
babies Bowie ceased to joy in life and that grief drove him into 
being ‘dead drunk” at San Felipe de Austin while a provisional 
government for Texas was being formulated, and to prolonged 
drunkenness with his partisans at San Antonio, where he turned 
all military prisoners loose and banged the doors of the town 
calaboose open.*? He had never been a total abstainer. Whatever 
his feelings—and there can be no doubt that he suffered grief— 
he was on the go as usual in 1834; now in New Orleans, now at 
San Antonio, now down in Mexico. He sided with the Monclova 
faction against the Saltillo faction in a struggle for supremacy in 
the state government and “did everything in his power to bring 
on a battle.’’** What interest he had in the textile mill at Saltillo 
is unknown; whatever it was, he lost it. Claiming property “placed 
in the hands of his late wife,” Bowie gave Oliver Jones, representa- 
tive in the Coahuila and Texas legislature, power-of-attorney to 
recover it from the Veramendi estate.*** There is no evidence that 
Oliver Jones recovered anything. This, as Americans who have 
done business in Mexico know, does not prove there was nothing 
to recover. Relations between Bowie and relatives of his dead wife 
seem to have remained cordial. 

As the chasm between Texas and Mexico widened, Mexicans 


20Testimony of Angus McNeill, in Veramendi vs. Hutchins, Supreme Court of 
Texas, No. M—7968. 

21] bid. 

220n Bowie’s drunkenness at San Felipe and the Alamo see Anson Jones, 
Memoranda and Official Correspondence relating to the Republic of Texas (New 
York, 1859), 12-13; J. J. Baugh (adjutant of the post of Bexar) to Henry Smith 
(provisional governor of ‘Texas) , February 13, 1836, quoted in Williams, “A Critical 
Study of the Siege of the Alamo,” Southwestern Historical Quarterly, XXXVI, 
282-283; Rena Maverick Green (ed.), Samuel Maverick, Texan: 1803-1870 (San 
Antonio, 1952), 35-36. 

23“Notes Concerning Trip to Mexico in 1834, Etc., Spencer Jack,” in Charles A. 
Gulick, Jr., and others (eds.), Papers of Mirabeau B. Lamar (6 vols.; Austin, 
1920-1927), V, 358. 

23aBexar Archives, June 29, 1843 (MS., Archives, University of Texas Library) . 
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increasingly looked upon the public lands of Texas as almost value- 
less. The Coahuila politicos in 1834 and 1835 granted away, ille- 
gally, millions of acres of Texas lands for a song, antagonizing 
responsible Texans.** John T. Mason, representing a New York 
syndicate and also representing himself, acquired titles in 1834 to 
goo leagues and in 1835 to 1100 leagues—more than 6,250,000 
acres. He was a pompous, polite, canting land shark,** but was by 
no means alone among the grabbing North Americans. 

Early in 1835 the Coahuila and Texas government made San- 
tiago (James) Bowie special land commissioner to issue titles on 
the Mason grants. With grand flourish and rubric he signatured 
away, mostly in the month of September, titles to eleven-league 
tracts of lands aggregating toward half a million acres.*° The 
trades were on slim margins and he could not have collected 
much money. 

One of the first acts of the provisional government of Texas was 
to nullify titles to the Mason and other grants of land acquired 
“under suspicious circumstances.” The Texas Constitution, adopt- 
ed on March 17, 1836, declared “each and every grant” made to 
John T. Mason “null and void from the beginning.” 

Bowie’s speculations in Texas lands were more ineffectual than 
dishonest. Many men grabbed and gained more successfully. As 
a minor illustration, before Sam Houston rose to the responsi- 
bility of office and became a powerful bulwark for the state 
against—in his phrase—‘‘the cupidity and avarice of land claim- 
ants,” he applied as a “married man” for a league of land in 
Austin’s colony and got it and then applied as an ‘“‘unmarried 
man” for another league in Burnet’s colony and got it. After 
Texas cut off from Mexico and had unhampered disposition of 


24Barker, “Land Speculation as a Cause of the Texas Revolution,” Quarterly of 


the Texas State Historical Association, X, 76-95. 

25Kate Mason Rowland, author of “General John Thompson Mason,” Quarterly 
of the Texas State Historical Association, XI, 163-198, was a descendant and her 
sketch gives a better opinion of the man than his letters give. 

26File (or Volume) 30, in the General Land Office of Texas records ten titles 
covering ninety-five leagues of land to various individuals signed with flourish and 
rubric by Santiago Bowie, at Nacogdoches, Texas, February—November, 1835. 
Bowie seems to have followed a custom of signing on blank pages to be filled in 
and dated by a clerk. He was at San Antonio or in that region on some of the 
dates attached to his signature. See statement by John T. Borden, Land Commis- 
sioner of Texas, in appendix to House Journals of the Fifth Congress of Texas, 


1840, p. 356. 
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her vast public domain, she continued for years to give away land 
only a little less prodigally than franc-prosperous GI's in Paris at 
the end of World War II gave away their paper money. 

Bowie’s fidelity to the Texas colonists in their uprising against 
Mexico remains clear and uncompromising. If he considered that 
what was good for Bowie’s land and military interests was good 
for Texas also, he knew from intimate experience that the Mexican 
system was not. He is constantly referred to as Colonel Bowie, 
but evidence that he held a military commission is lacking.** He 
did not need a commission to lead. He belonged to the “war 
party” before fighting actually began. He won the initial skirmish, 
called the battle of Concepcion, at San Antonio in October, 1835. 
He is credited with having persuaded various Mexican citizens at 
San Antonio to side with the Texans. The simplicity and direct- 
ness of fighting must have been a great relief to him after years 
of unsuccessful dealing with marked cards in the land game. 

He had orders from General Sam Houston to demolish the 
Alamo and abandon it, but on February 2, 1836, he wrote: 
“Colonel Neill and myself have come to the solemn resolution 
that we will rather die in these ditches than give it up to the 
enemy.” Neill left for the colonies, and then a bitter struggle 
began between Colonel Travis and Bowie for the supreme com- 
mand. Austin, of refined integrity and unflagging devotion to 
the people for whom he felt responsible, but unfitted for military 
command, opposed Bowie as an adventurer out for personal gain. 
Primitive-fibered Houston valued him as a leader of “prompti- 
tude and manliness” and rated him above other subordinates in 
“forecast, prudence and valor.” The volunteers voted for him 
over Travis, a “regular.” 

For a brief time Travis and Bowie shared the command, 
though Bowie became so dissentious that Travis and his command 
moved to the Medina River, a few miles south, and camped, 
temporarily. Bowie, according to an official report written by 


27On January 12, 1836, a committee of the Provisional Council of Texas charged 
the provisional governor with having “directed the commanding general of the 
regular army of Texas to issue orders to James Bowie, ... said Bowie not being 
an officer of the government nor army... .” W. Roy Smith, “The Quarrel between 
Governor Smith and the Council of the Provisional Government of the Republic,” 
Quarterly of the Texas State Historical Association, V, 327. 
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Travis on February 13, “has been roaring drunk all the time ... 
interfering with private property, releasing prisoners sentenced 
by court martial and by the civil court and turning everything 
topsy turvy.” The day after Santa Anna arrived, a severe illness, 
variously described as tuberculosis, pneumonia, typhoid fever, 
typhoid-pneumonia, and “a disease of a peculiar nature,” put 
Bowie on his cot, helpless, leaving Travis in sole command. 

For Bowie not to have his knife at the end would be unthink- 
able. David Crockett had arrived before Bowie became critically 
ill. In Colonel Crockett’s Exploits and Adventures in Texas a 
farrago of undetermined authorship that rings true to Crockett 
only in spots, is this passage: 


I found Colonel Bowie in the fortress, a man celebrated for having 
been in more desperate personal conflicts than any other in the coun- 
try. ... He gave me a friendly welcome and appeared to be mightily 
pleased that I had arrived safe. While we were conversing, he had 
occasion to draw his famous knife to cut a strap, and I wish I may 
be shot if the bare sight of it wasn’t enough to give a man of squeamish 
stomach the colic, especially before breakfast. He saw I was admiring 
it and said, “Colonel, you might tickle a fellow’s ribs a long time with 
this littie instrument before you’d make him laugh.” 


Nobody knows how Bowie died, though many have said.** After 
one hundred and eighty-odd Americans had withstood the siege 
of five thousand Mexicans for eleven days and nights, the final 
assault on Sunday morning, March 6, 1836, left not one alive to 


28Some of the many conflicting statements on Bowie's death are to be found in: 
Charles Merritt Barnes, Combats’ and Conquests of Immortal Heroes (San Antonio, 
1910), 33-34; John Henry Brown, The Encyclopedia of the New West, 433-438; 
Maurice Elfer, a journalese shyster, Madame Candelaria, Unsung Heroine of the 
Alamo (Houston, 1933), 16-18; Amelia W. Williams and Eugene C. Barker (eds.) , 
The Writings of Sam Houston (8 vols.; Austin, 1938-1943), I, 363, IV, 18; Rena 
Maverick Green (ed.), Samuel Maverick, Texan: 1803-1870 (San Antonio, 1952), 
55, 56; John S. Moore (“J.S.M.”). in Galveston News, September 8, 1875; R. M. 
Potter, The Fall of the Alamo (pamphlet reprint from Magazine of American 
History, January, 1878), 13, gon; Milledge L. Bonham, Jr., “James Butler Bon- 
ham: A Consistent Rebel,” Southwestern Historical Quarterly, XXXV, 134; Williams, 
“A Critical Study of the Siege of the Alamo,” Southwestern Historical Quarterly, 
XXXVII, 36, 39, 43; A. J. Sowell, Rangers and Pioneers of Texas (San Antonio, 
1884), 141, 145-149; Dr. John Sutherland, The Fall of the Alamo (San Antonio, 
1936) , 12-13, 40; Frank Triplett, Conquering the Wilderness (New York, 1883) , 724; 
two unidentified newspaper clippings in a scrapbook given the writer by Mrs. 
Georgia Stenger in 1928. One clipping gives credit to the Washington Post and the 
other to the Pittsburgh Dispatch of 1868. 
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report a single detail. They had killed and wounded, according 
to credible reports, up to fifteen hundred Mexicans. A few women, 
cut off by walls from the climactic carnage, were left alive to tell 
varying anecdotes, especially in their dotage. It would have been 
in character for the dying Bowie to refuse, as he is said to have 
refused, the ministrations of women lest they contract his dis- 
ease. He, like Travis, had a slave “boy,’ who presumably came 
out of the Alamo alive. Joe, who belonged to Travis, was officially 
interviewed, but not one word has come down from Bowie’s Sam. 

Soon after the Alamo fell, the alcalde of San Antonio, who had 
remained neutral, entered the fortress; he said that Bowie was 
found “dead in his bed” in a side-room. Walter Worthington 
Bowie, in his history of the Bowie family, says that he died de- 
lirious on his cot “about three o’clock in the morning,” only a 
short time before the pre-dawn attack. Sam Houston believed 
that he was murdered in bed. In 1838 Dr. John Sutherland saw 
on a wall, so he said, near the spot where Bowie’s cot had been, 
marks made by the splattering of his brains. Dr. Sutherland had it 
from Travis’ slave boy and Mrs. Dickinson both that several balls 
went through Bowie’s head while he lay “unable to lift it from 
his pillow.” A Mexican officer wrote that he died “like a woman 
almost hidden under a mattress.’’ A fifer in Santa Anna’s band 
told W. P. Zuber, according to Zuber, that while soldiers were 
gathering the bodies of the slain for burning, four brought Bowie, 
still alive, on his cot to their captain, who reviled him as a traitor 
to his country and his dead wife. Bowie retorted, ‘in excellent 
Castilian,” with such acidity that the captain ordered four soldiers 
to spreadeagle him and a fifth to cut out his tongue. Then he had 
him cast alive on the raging fire. A niece and adopted daughter 
of the Veramendis who had taken refuge in the Alamo told Mrs. 
Samuel Maverick only two years after its fall that she saw Mexican 
soldiers enter Bowie’s room, to which she and other women had 
fled, bayonet him and then carry him, still breathing, upon their 
bayonets into the plaza. Another report is that Bowie, unable to 
rise and fight, shot himself. 

It is generally believed that he died with Bowie knife in hand, 
still on the cot but sitting up, back braced against the wall at his 
head, victims of his valor and prowess strewn around him. But it 
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used to be claimed that at the last minute he rallied enough to 
stand up and meet with demoniacal fury the Mexicans coming 
into his room. One specifier has it that he killed two with his 
pistols and managed to knife into the vitals of three more before 
he was overwhelmed. Imagination and patriotic sympathy rebel at 
the idea of Bowie’s dying except in the climax of hand-to-hand 
combat. 

The year after Texas became a republic and some order in 
civil affairs was resumed, proceedings in the Bexar County probate 
court, at San Antonio, were initiated to liquidate the estate of 
James Bowie. Eugenio Navarro was appointed administrator, no 
doubt at his own instance, for as representative and joint in- 
heritor of the Veramendi estate, he proposed collecting from the 
Bowie estate. On October 28, 1837, he submitted an itemized 
inventory of Bowie’s personal effects, which, presumably, had 
remained in the Veramendi house. The list includes a dress coat 
of black cloth, “partly motheaten,” another black coat “entirely 
moth-eaten,” various other pieces of clothing, and several books, 
among them a Latin-Spanish dictionary, a Spanish-English gram- 
mar, an arithmetic, a work on machinery, and The Revelation 
of Nature. An axe, three saws, a machete, and a few other itemized 
tools were later sold at public outcry for $47.1214. The main list- 
ing in the inventory is of lease contracts on two eleven-league 
grants of land and power of attorney for disposing of concessions 
granted to several named Mexicans for a total of fifty-five leagues 
of land. So far as money value went, these instruments might 
have been lumped in with a “bundle of letters,” two cases of 
“worthless papers” and “other papers not important enough to be 
inventoried.” Eugenio Navarro stated that a coach in Monclova 
belonging to Senor James Bowie had been sold for $800 and the 
money credited to his account with the Veramendi business firm. 
Navarro, furthermore, preferred a note for $750 made by Bowie 
to Josefa Ruiz Navarro (Ursula’s grandmother) . 

In June, 1838, Juan N. Seguin was empowered by Rezin P. 
Bowie to administer the Bowie estate, but Seguin resigned two 
months later. Joseph L. Hood, the next administrator, asserted 
that Bowie had left “debts to a considerable amount.” One 
Thomas Gay asked the court to recognize his claim for $1000 that 
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Bowie owed him. In 1839 the moth-eaten coats were inventoried 
again. In 1840, F. L. Paschal, sheriff of Bexar County, became 
administrator. He had somehow got hold of a certificate for 640 
acres of land donated by the Republic of Texas to the heirs of 
James Bowie. It was appraised at $50, and then sold at public 
outcry for $51. The court ordered the proceeds to be paid to the 
Veramendi estate for credit on Bowie’s dowry bond, which was 
on file.*® 

The San Antonio probate court perhaps knew nothing of 
Bowie's will; certainly it ignored official proceedings at Houston 
and elsewhere to the east on the Bowie estate. On November 11, 
1836, Major William Oldham, styled “Administrator,” petitioned 
the Texas Congress to pay the Bowie estate for expenditures made 
by Bowie in a military capacity. Early in 1837 Oldham was adver- 
tising for claims against the estate and for payments due it. There 
must have been dissatisfaction with his administration. In Janu- 
ary, 1839, the Texas Congress passed an act giving Reason [sic } 
P. Bowie and Alexander B. Sterritt (the executors named by 
James Bowie in his will) power to probate Bowie's will in Harris 
County, letters of executorship to be transferred to San Antonio 
“when the settled state of the country will permit the transaction 
of business in the usual way.” At the same time, the Bowie peti- 
tion of November 11, 1836, was withdrawn. Also, on January 29, 
1839, Felix Huston acknowledged Bowie’s will before a justice 
in Houston and on March 7 following, Edwin Morehouse added 
his acknowledgment of it. So far as can be ascertained by incom- 
plete records, this will was not actually recorded until August 11, 
1852, “at g o'clock a.m.”*° Parish records in Louisiana might 


2°Records of the Bexar County Probate Court, San Antonio. See also Edward 
S. Sears, “The Low Down on Jim Bowie,” Texas Folklore Society Publications, 
No. XIX. 

“The Telegraph and Texas Register, of Houston, regularly published official 
records of the proceedings of the Texas Congress. On November 23, 1836, it sum- 
marized the Oldham petition. On March 28, 1837, it ran Oldham’s advertise- 
ment, repeated in the next two issues. On February 27, 1839, in a record of the 
proceedings of Congress, it published the fact that the 1836 petition had been 
withdrawn, the identical item being in the Journal of the House of Representa- 
tives of the Republic of Texas, January 24, 1839, p. 408. The act of January 26, 
1839, making Rezin P. Bowie and Alexander Sterritt executors of Bowie's will 
is recorded in Gammel’s Laws of Texas, Il, 123. The writer is indebted to Andrew 
Forest Muir of Houston for the fact that Bowie’s will is recorded in the Deed 
Records of Harris County, Q, 147-149. See also Note 19, ante. 
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reveal something of Bowie's purported property; the Texas records 
indicate that his heirs received nothing beyond the lands granted 
his estate for services in war. 

What relatives do over a dead man’s body is not necessarily a 
judgment on him, but may be pertinent. In donating lands to 
veterans of the Revolution and their heirs, the Republic of ‘Texas 
in 1840 and the state of Texas in 1860 donated land certificates 
for a total of 4657 acres to the heirs of james Bowie. The patents 
were scattered over several counties. In 18go0 the descendants of 
Rezin P. Bowie and of Martha Bowie Sterrett and her husband, 
the legatees designated in James Bowie's will, sued the Houston 
and Texas Central Railroad Company for trying to survey out of 
existence 2097 acres of land patented in Hardeman County to the 
heirs of James Bowie. 

At this juncture Martha Bowie Burns showed up. Formerly of 
Mississippi she currently lived in Dallas; she was the daughter of 
John J. Bowie, the star in the Arkansas land frauds. She and eight 
kinsmen not only joined in the suit against the railroad company 
but claimed to be joint heirs of James Bowie. A district judge 
ruled that the will had not been “properly probated.” Then in 
a judgment confirmed by the Court of Civil Appeals, Martha 
Bowie Burns, et al., were made joint owners of the land, and the 
railroad company was ousted. A total of sixteen Bowie heirs ap- 
peared in this case.** 

Only ten years later, in 1900, Martha Bowie Burns showed up 
alone, except for the company of a jackleg lawyer, claiming to be 
the sole survivor of all James Bowie's brothers and sisters and to 
be the rightful heir to the section of Bowie land that had in 1840 
been sold by order of the San Antonio probate court. It had been 
patented in La Salle County in 1860 and had been resold several 
times. The 1g00 owner considered it cheaper to pay Martha Bowie 
Burns—and the attorney—$160 to quiet his title than to fight the 
case through court.** The owner of a section of land away down 
in the brush of La Salle County would not know of the existence 


81Heirs of James Bowie us. H. & T. C. Railroad Co., Case No. 133, Texas Court 
of Civil Appeals, Southwestern Reporter, XXI, 304-305. 

32The complete history of the La Salle County section of Bowie land (Abstract 
No. 80) was prepared for the writer by Richard Dobie, attorney at Cotulla, ‘Texas. 
A copy of this history has been placed in the Archives of the Eugene C. Barker 
Texas History Center at the University of Texas. 
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of all the other Bowie descendants. “Even unto the third and 
fourth generation.” 

The law suit throwing light on Bowie himself was over the 
headright league of land on the Navidad River. This suit, styled 
M. A. Veramendi, et al., vs. W. J. Hutchins, et al., was instituted 
in Colorado County in 1869, went to the Supreme Court of Texas 
in 1878, was remanded and came again to the Supreme Court 
in 1882. 

Bowie had sold two hundred acres off the league while his wife 
was alive. On October 15, 1835, according to a belatedly recorded 
deed and bond, he sold the remainder of the league to William 
Richardson for $5,000. In the long drawn-out suit over the Bowie 
league, the Veramendi estate claimed that the land was community 
property and that an undivided half of it still belonged to the heirs 
of Ursula de Veramendi Bowie. The land, meanwhile, had been 
resold to various individuals, including W. J. Hutchins. The deed 
from Bowie to Richardson was attacked as fraudulent. Why should 
anybody pay $5,000 for a tract of land hardly worth $500 at the 
time of the alleged sale? 

The chief witness put up by the Veramendi estate was Angus 
McNeill—the man named by Bowie in his dowry contract as hold- 
ing $20,000 for investment in textile machinery. McNeill had 
served in the Texas legislature; his integrity had been attacked;* 
his memory seemed good. He testified that he became acquainted 
with Bowie in Mississippi in 1826 and knew him intimately from 
that time till the fall of 1835, when he came to Texas with him, 
accompanied by Dr. William Richardson. According to McNeill, 
Dr. Richardson had twice attended Bowie during dangerous at- 
tacks of illness, once in McNeill’s own house. On the trip to Texas, 
Dr. Richardson carried $80,000 that a company of men had raised 
to invest in lands. This Dr. William Richardson, it may be added. 
served as surgeon in the Texas army. 

Bowie, Angus McNeill testified, “was a splendid man of the 


33Veramendi vs. Hutchins, Supreme Court of Texas, No. M—7968. See note 17. 

84“Notice: All persons are hereby warned from purchasing a note drawn by 
the undersigned, in favor of Angus McNeil, on the 12th December ’37, for the 
sum of $12,000 Government audited money, or $7000 in cash, payable on the 
ist of March following, as I am determined not to pay the same in consequence 
of no value having been received. H. R. Allen, March 27 [1839].” Telegraph and 
Texas Register, April 17, 1839. 
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most fascinating manners, exceedingly lavish in the expenditure of 
money. He had an extraordinary capacity for getting money from 
his friends. Dr. Richardson was very much under his influence, 
as were most of his other friends.” Richardson, a man of ample 
means, was liberal and generous. Bowie could easily have obtained 
$5,000 from him and then have conveyed the league of land to 
him as all he had to pay. Be all this as it may, the courts held that 
half of the league still belonged to Ursula’s heirs. 

James Bowie was an adventurer of the first order, but he was 
more. For one thing, he never indulged in cant. No man could 
say of him as Lord Birkenhead said of a piety-pretending politi- 
cian: “I am not especially offended when my opponent cheats at 
cards, but I find it nauseating when, having cheated and won, he 
ascribes his success to intervention of the Most High.” Bowie was 
as fearless as nature makes men, and always his deeds of bravery 
were coupled with the “art of daring.” Take his last authenticated 
gesture. He was on a cot, sick unto death, the evening Travis drew 
with the point of his sword that immortal line across Alamo earth 
and invited all who would stay and die with him to step over.*° 
“Boys,” Bowie requested, “‘will some of you kindly lift my cot 
across?” 

Bowie was a legend—a gaudy legend of gaudy violence—before 
he died. No deus ex machina in Greek tragedy ever extricated a 
character from peril more neatly than the Alamo extricated Bowie 
from defeat in life and from tarnish on reputation. For the pop- 
ular mind, particularly of posterity, the Alamo blotted out all but 
the heroic and noble from the records. 

85Orthodox historians have discounted the story of Travis’ drawing the line, 


based on a relation by Rose to Zuber. It is vindicated by R. B. Blake, “Rose and 
His Story of the Alamo,” Texas Folklore Society Publications, No. XV, 1939, pp. 9-41- 
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yY midyear in 1836 Texans were jubilant over the apparent 

outlook for peace. Their victory at San Jacinto, confirm- 

ing the recent Declaration of Independence, followed by 

the peace treaties signed by President David G. Burnet and 

Antonio Lopez de Santa Anna, appeared a solid basis for op- 

timism. At least, the Texans felt, the elimination of one enemy 

would be a guarantee of respites between Indian conflicts for 

matters more pleasing and constructive than grim war. Mexico, 

on the other hand, however, observed the future from a different 
vantage point. 

Scores of courageous young men from the United States were 
attracted to the flamboyant young Lone Star Republic. Besides 
those motivated by sympathy for Texas in her struggle against 
despotism, some no doubt had no higher incentive than sheer 
love of dangerous adventure, while still others were lured by the 
hope of a share in her vast rich domain. Among the first group 
was Whitfield Chalk, who came from Tennessee in 1839.1 

Whitfield Chalk’s parents, the Reverend William Roscoe Chalk 
and his wife, Mary Elizabeth Williams, sailed from their home 
in England and landed in America in January, 1811. They 
settled in Hertford County, North Carolina, where on April 4, 
1811, Whitfield, their second child and eldest son was born. 
In 1823 the Chalk family moved to Maury County, Tennessee, 
where Whitfield grew to manhood and continued to live until 
he left for Texas. 

Whitfield Chalk’s trials began when en route to Texas. Sailing 
down the Mississippi River in an old steamboat, all of the pas- 
~ Walter Prescott Webb and H. Bailey Carroll (eds.), The Handbook of Texas 
(2 vols.; Austin, 1952), I, 325. Different dates have been named as the time of 


Chalk’s arrival in Texas, some as early as 1833. When he made application to join 
the Texas Veterans’ Association in 1873, however, he stated “emigrated in 1839.” 
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sengers and crew except Chalk and the captain of the craft suc- 
cumbed to cholera.’ 

Chalk’s immediate objective was Nashville, a lively village on 
the Brazos which served as the county seat of Milam County from 
1837 to 1845.° This county comprised a territorial empire from 
which over two dozen counties were gradually carved. ‘The ma- 
jority of the residents of the booming hamlet, like Chalk, had 
come from ‘Tennessee, and included the empresario, Sterling C. 
Robertson, George C. Childress, the Reverend Z. N. Morrell, Ben 
and Henry McCulloch, and other distinguished men who were 
to play important roles in converting the Texas wilderness into 
a thriving commonwealth. 

At San Felipe de Austin on his way up the Brazos, Chalk met 
some old friends from ‘Tennessee who brought a horse to convey 
him the remaining distance into the interior. His companions 
had a supply of corn meal, coffee, and honey obtained from bee 
trees, and, as was the Texas custom, they depended on wild game 
for meat. Camping at night near the buffalo-Indian trails, with 
his saddle blanket for his bed, his saddle for a pillow, and his 
rifle by his side, was a novel experience for Chalk. 

The wild cattle, Mustang horses, buffalo, deer, and antelope 
grazing on the lush native oats and rye, which grew waist-high in 
the Nile-rich virgin soil, enthralled Chalk. A few plantations and 
an occasional small farm further attested the fertility of the land. 
There were droves of Mexican hogs, flocks of wild turkeys, prairie 
chickens, quail, and other birds in profusion, and between the Big 
Brazos and the Little Brazos bear roamed the thickets. Often a 
coyote or a lobo wolf loped out of the way of the travelers; now 
and then a panther bounded across their path; or near by a rattle- 
snake clattered. Thus did the tenderfoot matriculate in the school 
of frontier life, a course in which he was to become a post-grad- 
uate. Fortunately, Chalk and his friends failed to encounter that 
far-more-dreaded predatory animal on this first journey—the 
renegade two-legged species. Soon enough would the newcomer 
have his share of that diversion. 

In accord with his original burning purpose, Chalk lost no 


2“A Survivor of the Mier Expedition,” Frontier Times (November, 1923), I, No. 
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3Nashville declined and faded into a ghost town during the Civil War. 
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time in aligning himself with the defenders of the infant Re- 
4 public. Under the command of the intrepid Edward Burleson, 
. Chalk was to win the reputation of a skilful and fearless Indian 
and Mexican fighter. His military career was practically continu- 
ous throughout and even beyond the period of the Republic. 
But for the disastrous fire which swept the adjutant general's 
office in 1855 and destroyed many of the records of the soldiers 
of the Texas Revolution, the account of Chalk’s service to Texas 
would be much more complete and interesting. 

3 Chalk’s many activities prior to the battle of Mier included 
z participation in the Plum Creek Fight near the present town of 
Lockhart. This encounter with the Indians was the aftermath of 
the Council House Fight in San Antonio on March 19, 1840. As 
a consequence of the events that transpired at that time, the 
injured Comanches swept down the Guadalupe Vailey killing, 
plundering, and burning in retaliation for the deaths they had 
suffered at the hands of the Texans at San Antonio. The climax 
of the raid occurred when the Indians reached Lavaca Bay and 
vented their accumulated resentment and hostility on the town 
of Linnville. Before the sack of Linnville ended, a number of 
its residents lay dead and four others suffered the fate of Co- 
manche captives.* 

Dr. Joel Ponton and Tucker Foley of the Lavaca settlement 
had been attacked as the Indians moved southward. Foley was 
killed but Ponton, although wounded, escaped and spread the 
alarm up the Guadalupe and Colorado rivers, calling the fron- 
tiersmen to arms. Eluding the settlers in the coastal plain, the 
Indians moved on toward the site of present Lockhart. Captain 
Mathew Caldwell, who was leading a combined command of 
fifty-nine men from Gonzales and the Lavaca settlements, decided 
4 to intercept the marauders at Plum Creek some thirty miles below 
Austin. Encamped at the forks of Plum Creek southeast of present 
Lockhart, Captains Caldwell, James Bird, and Lafayette Ward 
and their men were joined by groups of other volunteers that in- 
cluded Ben McCulloch, Henry McCulloch, John Henry Brown, 
Big Foot Wallace, Jack Hays, James O. Rice, John Bate Berry, 


#Among those killed was Major H. O. Watts, collector of customs; the captured 
were a Mrs. Watts, a Mrs. Crosby, and a negro woman and her child. 
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Joseph Berry, Andrew Jackson Berry, Z. N. Morrell, William P. 
Hardeman, and Whitfield Chalk. To these were added the com- 
mands of Felix Huston and Edward Burleson, followed by Jona- 
than Burleson with thirteen Tonkawa runners. 

Before daylight on the morning of August 12, sentinels re- 
ported that they had sighted the Comanches approaching three 
miles away. The Indians were unaware of their enemies concealed 
in the brush along the creek until the Texans broke from shelter 
and rode out in force. Though the Indians prepared for battle, 
it was evident that they were playing for time to allow the pack 
mules, heavily laden with spoils from Linnville, to move out of 
the way. The Texans, meanwhile, planned to let the Comanches 
get beyond the timber before making a general charge. As both 
sides performed feinting maneuvers across the prairie, the yards 
of bright ribbons and calicoes from Linnville that the Indians 
had attached to their horses created a colorful and impressive 
spectacle. 

The Reverend Z. N. Morrell relates an amusing incident in 
this otherwise appalling affair: 

One of these daring chiefs attracted my attention specially. He was 
riding a very fine horse, held in by a fine American bridle, with a red 
ribbon eight or ten feet long tied to the tail of the horse. He was 
dressed in elegant style, from the goods stolen at Linnville, with a 
high-top silk hat, fine pair of boots and leather gloves, an elegant 
broadcloth coat, hind part before, with brass buttons shining brightly 
up and down his back. When he first made his appearance he was 
carrying a large umbrella stretched. This Indian and others would 
charge towards us and shoot their arrows, then wheel and run away, 
doing no damage. This was done several times, in range of some of 
our guns. Soon the discovery was made that he wore a shield, and 
although our men took good aim the balls glanced. An old Texan .. . 
getting as near the place where they wheeled as was safe, waited 
patiently till they came; and as the Indian checked his horse and the 
shield flew up, he fired and brought him to the ground. .. .° 


Besides rangers and militiamen, the Texan volunteers included 
doctors, lawyers, merchants, and farmers, some of whom had come 
from great distances to take part in the campaign. Burleson with 
his command was ordered around the woods on the right wing, 
while Caldwell’s men charged into the woods and Hardeman 


5Z. N. Morrell, Flowers and Fruits from the Wilderness (Boston, 1872), 129-190. 
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brought up the rear. Howling like wolves, the Comanches stam- 
peded along with the caballado with the Texans in hot pursuit. 
Some fifteen Indians had been killed and a number of horses and 
mules captured with saddles and baggage before the retreat. At 
the end of the ensuing running fight of from twelve to fifteen 
miles the number of Indian casualties rose to between sixty and 
eighty. Of the four captives the Comanches had taken at Linnville, 
Mrs. Crosby was killed and the other three were rescued, although 
Mrs. Watts and the negro woman had been wounded.*° 

The overwhelming defeat that Whitfield Chalk and his com- 
rades inflicted on the Comanches at Plum Creek was productive 
of a number of far-reaching results. In relation to the Indians, the 
magnitude of their losses had a definite restraining influence, and 
they ceased to go into the settlements in great numbers, instead 
confining their operation to small marauding parties. In relation 
to Chalk, the Plum Creek Fight was one of the several steps that 
led him up the stairway of Texas history to a permanent position 
in the story of the development of the state in its early formative 
period. At Plum Creek Chalk met and proved himself to many of 
the men whom he was to meet again in the service of the Republic 
and later as a servant of the state. 

The partial alleviation of the Indian threat was welcomed, but 
many complicated problems still faced the struggling Republic. 
Among the most pressing considerations was Mexico's continuing 
refusal to recognize the independence of her former northeastern 
possessions. From March to September, 1842, the Mexicans in- 
tensified their campaign to subdue the Texas Republic, hoping in 
the end to plant their banner once more on the banks of the 
Sabine. Poverty of both the Republic and the citizenry pre- 
cluded seriously needed frontier protection. All forces had been 
disbanded except for a small group of spies under Jack Hays, 
stationed at San Antonio on the extreme western frontier. Fol- 
lowing other outrages came the Rafael Vasquez raid on San An- 
tonio on March 5, 1842. Six months later occurred General 
Adrian Woll’s onslaught on the town. Hays’s expressmen spread 
the alarm, and by September 16, five days after Woll had launched 
~ Walter P. Webb, The Texas Rangers (Boston, 1935) , 60-62; John Henry Brown, 


Indian Wars and Pioneers of Texas (Austin, n.d.), 78-82; Morrell, Flowers and 
Fruits from the Wilderness, 124-131. 
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his attack, over two hundred rangers, militiamen, and volunteers 
had assembled to repel the Mexican invasion. 

During the five intervening days the recruits, who had as- 
sembled first on Cibolo Creek above Seguin and then marched 
to the Salado about six miles east of San Antonio, suffered from 
inadequate provisioning. Food supplies were limited, and even 
though deer and turkeys were numerous in the vicinity of the 
camp and the men were all hunters, they were forbidden to fire 
a shot which might warn the enemy of their position. On Sep- 
tember 16, however, the men were relieved when Henry McCul- 
loch and a small detachment rode into camp with a large supply 
of fresh beef hanging from their saddles. 

The Texans decided to make a stand at the well protected 
position they had taken on the Salado. On the morning of Sep- 
tember 18, Whitfield Chalk was among the small, carefully 
chosen group detailed to go out and banter the enemy for a fight 
in order to decoy them away from San Antonio to the creek 
where the main body of the Texans lay in readiness. This timely 
bit of strategy, plus the natural embankment of the creek and 
the deadly fire of the Texans, resulted in a splendid victory for 
the poorly equipped volunteers against Woll’s cavalrymen. Within 
two days Woll and the remnants of his force were in retreat toward 
Mexico. 

Whitfield Chalk’s participation in the Plum Creek Fight and 
the defense of San Antonio at the time of the Woll invasion, dur- 
ing which he was conspicuous for his gallant conduct in the battle 
of Salado Creek,’ led naturally into the third episode in the un- 
folding Texas story in which Chalk was involved—the ill-fated 
Mier Expedition. On October 17, 1842, Chalk became a lieutenant 
in the Milam Mounted Riflemen, under the command of Captain 
John Goodloe Warren Pierson,‘ and joined the forces of General 
Alexander Somervell which left San Antonio on November 25, 
1842, to carry out the proposed Texan invasion of Mexico. During 
the long march to the Rio Grande, Mexican spies observed the 
progress of the Texans and relayed their information ahead to 
Laredo, which the Mexican garrison evacuated. When the in- 

7La Grange Journal, August 29, and September 5, 12, and 19, 1940. 


SHouston Wade, Whitfield Chalk (MS., Biographical Notes, Archives, Texas 
State Library) . 
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vaders launched their “‘surprise’”’ attack, therefore, they discovered 
that the town was occupied only by women, children, and old 
men. Disaffected by Somervell’s order to return plunder taken 
during the seizure of the town, some two hundred of the volun- 
teers withdrew from service following the capture of Laredo and 
returned home. Instead of marching down the main road from 
Laredo on the west bank of the river, the troops who remained 
with Somervell followed a circuitous trail down the east bank for 
six days to a point opposite Guerrero. At Guerrero, which was 
two miles beyond the river and thirty-five miles below Laredo, 
the Somervell Expedition entered a new phase which has become 
known as the Mier Expedition. Somervell had already lost a 
large part of his force and the rank and file were becoming in- 
creasingly more unruly. Accordingly, the general ordered a with- 
drawal to Texas. Some three hundred of the officers and men 
refused to consider the abandonment of their enterprise and 
chose rather to stay on the Rio Grande and reorganize the com- 
mand under the leadership of William S. Fisher. Among the 
men who refused to comply with Somervell’s orders was Whitfield 
Chalk, who moved on down the river to take part in the battle 
of Mier. 

With four boats captured near Guerrero, the expedition set 
out on December 20, part by land on the east bank and part by 
river, while a small group of rangers under Ben McCulloch 
scoured the west bank of the river. On December 22 the main 
body of the men from the land and river parties came to rest on 
the east bank opposite Mier while McCulloch and his scouts 
moved out to reconnoiter the town. When McCulloch’s spies 
reported that Mexican troops were assembling in the vicinity and 
advised the abandonment of the expedition, Fisher refused to 
heed their advice and thus set the final stage for the tragedy that 
was to follow. 

On December 23, with all of his men except a camp guard of 
forty-five, Fisher crossed the river and entered Mier unopposed. 
The invaders levied a requisition for supplies against the town 
and ordered the alcalde to accompany them when they withdrew 
to guarantee the delivery of the goods to the Texas camp on the 
following day. The Texans recrossed the Rio Grande and waited 
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all of the next day for the supplies to be brought to them. Nothing 
appeared, however, for General Pedro Ampudia had arrived at 
Mier in the meantime with Mexican reinforcements and refused 
to permit the delivery of the requisition. The Texans thereupon 
decided to return to Mier and take their rations. 

All but forty-two men under Oliver Buckman, who were posted 
to guard the camp on the Rio Grande, moved against Mier on 
the afternoon of December 25, 1842. Pitched fighting continued 
until the next afternoon, by which time the Mexicans had suf- 
fered some eight hundred casualties, six hundred of whom had 
been killed, as against thirty Texans killed and wounded. The 
Texans were exhausted, however, their powder almost gone and 
their discipline cracking under hunger and thirst. In this condi- 
tion they fell victim to the surrender ruse engineered by General 
Ampudia. Of the bewildered Texan troops, after an hour’s de- 
liberation, there were perhaps fewer than twenty who did not 
bitterly oppose capitulation. Among those who stubbornly re- 
sisted surrender was Whitfield Chalk. 

Promptly and emphatically William St. Clair and Whitfield 
Chalk expressed their unwillingness to trust their fate to the 
doubtful “peace treaty.” Chalk later explained that after they 
had decided to attempt escape they hid themselves behind some 
sheaves of cane that were stacked in a corner of the adobe shack 
in which the prisoners were being held for the moment. Under 
the cover of darkness the two men managed to escape and cross 
the Rio Alcantra, and until daylight they wandered along the 
zigzag route through the dense chaparral and cactus to the boat 
landing on the Rio Grande. 

George B. Erath, who had remained with the camp guard 
while the battle of Mier took place,’ related the arrival of the 
two men who had escaped from the contested Mexican town and 
succeeded in wandering back to Texas: 


At nine o’clock the men became anxious to go on. I went back 
to hunt Pierce, knowing that the men would not go far without me. 
I had not gone over three hundred yards before I heard talking in 
the brush. I turned thither and found about a dozen of the men we 
had left in camp the night before, and with them two of my mess- 


*Lucy A. Erath (ed.), “Memoirs of Major George Bernard Erath,” Southwestern 
Historical Quarterly, XXVII, 45. 
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mates, escaped out of Mier, Chalk and St. Clair. We all returned to my 
party of men and delayed for Chalk and St. Clair to eat something; 
they had been long without food. 

After we reached and crossed the Nueces we separated into small 
parties, the better to find game, which was scarce except for wild 
horses. Chalk, St. Clair, and a young man named Oldham remained 
with me, and we four were the first to arrive at the San Antonio River, 
at Goliad, then unoccupied. The river was swimming. We saw six 
men on the other side who had just crossed on a raft of logs and doors 
drifted down from houses above. 

We all reached Lockhart’s house the next afternoon, obtained sup- 
plies of eatables, crossed the Guadalupe River the next day in a canoe, 
swimming our horses, and separated. Chalk, Tom Oldham, and | 
crossed the Colorado at La Grange, bringing to that place the first 
news of the defeat, and reached home on the 19th of January, 1843.'° 


When Chalk returned to his home near the present George- 
town, he had the sad task of conveying to his friends and neigh- 
bors, the John Berry family, the news of their sons’ fate. Joseph 
Berry had broken a thighbone during the battle of Mier, and 
while he was lying wounded on December 26, 1842, was killed 
by a Mexican officer. John Bate Berry had survived the battle, 
but he had fallen into the hands of the Mexicans and was destined 
to experience in its entirety the painful fate of the Mier survivors. 

Though Chalk is known to have been in almost continuous 
military service, over quite a long period there is no definite 
account of his actions. On August 5, 1844, he was commissioned 
a major in the gnd Regiment, 1st Brigade of the Texas Militia. 
“Having rendered excellent service, earning for himself the re- 
spect and admiration of the people of Milam County,”*? Chalk 
resigned his commission after two years of serving in the militia. 

In 1846 Indian depredations, which had been limited more 
or less to raiding expeditions along Brushy Creek and Little River 
for a relatively short time before, once more assumed large-scale 
proportions. A volunteer company was raised for the protection 
of the frontier and Shapley P. Ross was elected its commander. 
One of Ross’s two camps was located on Little River, and the 
other was just below the Double File Crossing (now Town’s Mill) , 


10] bid., 47-51. 


1iHouston Wade, Whitfield Chalk (MS., Biographical and Historical Notes, 
Archives, Texas State Library) . 
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on the south side of the San Gabriel some five miles below the 
present Georgetown. Chalk was among the rangers at the Double 
File Crossing camp and served with the volunteers until Octo- 
ber, 1847.** 

On August g, 1847, Chalk resigned his status of bachelorhood— 
he was married to Mary Elizabeth Fleming at Double File Cross- 
ing by his brother, the Reverend John Wesley Chalk. It is not 
surprising that Chalk’s fiancee should have succumbed to his 
charms, for in addition to his well-known superior traits of char- 
acter, according to a friend’s description of him, he possessed 
physical attributes calculated to attract more than passing at- 
tention: 


Major Whitfield Chalk was a tall, dark-haired and grey-eyed man, 
with a fighting jaw on him; he was six feet tall, well proportioned, of 
deliberate speech and movements, showing determination and resist- 
ance in every act—the type of a brave, determined man, clearly por- 
traying that he would do what he did do." 

The Flemings had come to Texas from Georgia in 1838. They 
were among the first settlers in that part of the huge Milam 
County which became Williamson County in August, 1848, and 
had moved to the ranger camp in order to take advantage of its 
protection against the Indians. 

In 1848 Whitfield Chalk moved to Georgetown, built one of 
the first houses in the new county seat, and was elected the first 
sheriff of Williamson County. At the same time his brother, Ira 
Ellis Chalk, was named to the office of district clerk.1* Evidently 
Chalk served only one term as sheriff in Williamson County, for 
in 1849 he was located in present Bell County where he and Ira 
Ellis Chalk had founded a mill.** At first a lumber mill, it was 
later equipped to grind grain. The mill, which was located on the 
Salado near the hamlet of Salado, was operated by water power. 

Under the Compromise of 1850, the United States agreed to 
pay to Texas $10,000,000 to set up a boundary for the state. This 


12William L. Mann, Williamson County Centennial, 1848-1948 (Georgetown, 
Texas [?], 1948), 14. 

18Newspaper clipping by John Dowell, December, 1911, in collection of Dr. 
Alex Dienst, Temple, Texas. 

'4Dallas Morning News, January 7, 1927; Williamson County Scrapbook (Wil- 
liam L. Mann Papers, Archives, University of Texas Library) . 

1*United States Census, 1850 (MS., Archives, Texas State Library) . 
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money was used in part to pay long over-due claims of the vet- 
erans of the Republic. Mier prisoners were allotted an average 
of $605 as partial compensation for the horrors they had suffered. 
On December 28, 1857, Major Chalk made a claim for the bal- 
ance due him ($402.50) 2° This claim was allowed while he was 
still living in Bell County. Chalk was awarded 320 acres of 
bounty land in his home county of Milam. 

By 1870 the state of Texas had passed an act granting a pension 
to the veterans of the Texas Revolution, including an act for the 
relief of the Mier prisoners. On December 13, 1870, Major Chalk, 
then living in Brenham, filed an application for a pension. His 
claim was denied on the technical grounds that he had not been 
a Mier prisoner and had not been confined in Perote Castle. His 
erstwhile Bell County friend, the Honorable George W. ‘Tyler, 
then a member of the State Senate, came to his rescue by spon- 
soring a special act of the Legislature, thus securing a pension for 
the old soldier."* 

By 1873 Major Chalk had moved his family to the village of 
Kempner in Lampasas County, where he and his wife spent the 
remainder of their eventful lives. They were the parents of six 
sons and three daughters. Both survived eight of their nine chil- 
dren. Major Chalk died at his Lampasas County home on May 
18, 1902, at the age of ninety-two, and his wife died on January 
1, 1903. 

In 1944, forty-two years after his death, the federal government 
honored this old hero’s memory by placing at his grave at Kemp- 
ner a marble marker and slab, with appropriate ceremonies. 
Fittingly, Texas Independence Day was chosen for the rites. The 
marker was unveiled by the then eighty-year-old Captain Martin 
B. Chalk, the youngest and only surviving child of the major. 
Full military services were conducted by Captain Robert Chalk 
Scott, great-grandnephew of Major Chalk, with a firing squad 
from Fort Hood. Colonel Oscar Reynolds, chief chaplain at Mc- 
Closky General Hospital, was the principal speaker. 
~ 16Chalk’s claim for service, horse and equipment, Mier Expedition, $132.33. 
Claim No. 1665 (MS., Public Debt Papers, Archives, Texas State Library) . 

t7John Burlage and J. B. Hollingsworth, Abstracts Valid Land Claims, State of 
Texas (Austin, 1859), No. 148, p. 105. 

18General Laws of the State of Texas, Twenty-first Legislature, 1889, p. 77; Erath 


(ed.), “Memoirs of George B. Erath,” Southwestern Historical Quarterly, XXVUL, 
5in. 
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Che Abduction of Free Negroes 
and Slaves in 


EARL W. FORNELL 


N Texas during the 1850's, the demand for slave labor often 
forced the prevailing selling price for Negroes as high as 
$1500 for men and $1250 for women. Since a “‘likely’’ Negro 

could be hired out for $250 to $300 per season,t many non- 
planters acquired slaves merely as an income investment. In four 
to five years, even the most expensive Negro would, by his own 
labor, pay for his original purchase price. When a Negro was 
hired out, the cost of his upkeep was transferred to the person 
employing the Negro. 

The high selling price of slaves sometimes inspired acquisitive 
persons to kidnap or otherwise secure control over sea-faring free 
Negroes, who might unwittingly present themselves as tempting 
prizes in Texas seaports. Titles to these acquisitions were usually 
obtained by fraud or by collusion between dealers and justices 
of the peace. The latter procedure rested upon a semblance of 
legality, since a Negro charged with a real or an alleged crime 
could be sold into slavery in lieu of a fine, as punishment or 
merely to pay for the cost of his maintenance during a jail term. 
Once the Negro had passed the line from freedom into even tem- 
porary slavery, his permanent status in such slavery was almost a 
certainty. In instances where an apparent title was not obtainable, 
the acquired Negroes could be hired out to persons who would 
not ask embarrassing questions as to the actual ownership of the 
labor hired. 

Captain Thomas Chubb, a Galveston shipmaster who later 
gained fame as the commander of the Confederate steamer Royal 
~*This article is a continuation of Dr. Fornell’s study of the Texas Gulf Coast 
cotton expansion and the slave trade in the 1850's. The first part, “Texans and 
Filibusters in the 1850's,” appeared in the April, 1956, number of the Quarterly, 
and the second part, “Agitation in Texas for Reopening the Slave Trade,” ap- 


peared in the October, 1956, number. 
1Houston Telegraph, January 21, 1859. 
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Yacht during the Civil War, employed a direct device to acquire 
valuable Northern free Negroes. At one time, “he hired a colored 
crew at Boston, and then coolly [sold] them at Galveston.’ Later, 
during the Civil War, he was captured by the Yankees and con- 
demned to be hanged as a pirate for having engaged in the slave 
trade; but, eventually, he was exchanged before the sentence was 
carried out.* 

The kidnaping of an occasional “coloured lad” from the West 
Indies Islands, with the intent to sell the boy later as a slave in 
Texas, was a recurring source of irritation to British officials. As 
early as 1838, the British Foreign Office protested to Texas author- 
ities against this abuse of her nationals and demanded the return 
of “some persons of colour kidnaped from” the islands.* More 
than a decade later, the Foreign Office was still aroused over 
similar kidnapings of British Negroes. Lord Palmerston wrote 
Arthur Lynn, then British consul in Galveston, that an organized 
system was being used in Jamaica to decoy “Young Negro lads 
on board United States vessels in Jamaica” for the purpose of 
“selling them as slaves in Galveston.” Palmerston directed Lynn 
to exert all the means available in the law to “apprehend those 
engaged in this crime.”* 

Lynn endeavored to apprehend the perpetrators of this illegal 
trade and to rescue the victims, but with little success. “It is very 
hard to catch this kind of kidnaping,” wrote Lynn to Palmerston 
a year later, ‘‘as it is kept in the dark and these slaves are closely 
watched.” Although public laws and public opinion in Galveston 
did not sanction the kidnaping of British free Negroes, observed 
the consul, it was, nevertheless true that neither public opinion 

’Walter Lord (ed.), The Fremantle Diary, Being the Journal of Lieutenant 
Colonel James Arthur Lyon Fremantle, Coldstream Guards, on His Three Months 
in the Southern States (Boston, 1954), 54- 

3[bid. The above information was told to Colonel Fremantle when he visited 
Galveston during the month of May, 1863. Captain Chubb, according to Fremantle, 
was a well-known “character” in Galveston. 

4William Kennedy to Earl of Aberdeen, May 30, 1843, printed in “British Cor- 
respondence Concerning Texas,” Ephraim A. Adams (ed.), Southwestern Historical 
Quarterly, XVII, 200. 


5Lord Palmerston to Arthur T. Lynn, British Foreign Office, December 5, 1851 
(MS., British Foreign Office, London. Hereafter cited as F.O.) . 
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nor the law would be of much practical help if one were to try to 
remedy the situation.® 

In December of 1854, however, Lynn did succeed in rescuing 
two West Indies colored boys. He notified Hamilton Stuart, cus- 
toms collector in Galveston, that two British sailors of color who 
had been brought to Sabine by Captain Hurd “were about to be 
sold into slavery.” Lynn demanded that the protection due British 
nationals be extended to them.’ Stuart went to Sabine, ascertained 
the facts, and freed the two negro sailors. He apologized to Lynn 
for the injustice done and promised to try to prevent further 
incidents of a similar nature.* 

The position of the free Negro in Texas was completely unten- 
able, in both legal and social terms. Newspapers often com- 
plained about the ‘‘free Negro nuisance” and deplored the threat 
to the Texas institution presented by the fact that the neighbor- 
ing states of Louisiana and Arkansas took a lenient view in regard 
to free Negroes.° 

A free Negro could not legally reside within the state of Texas 
unless special permission had been granted in each case by an act 
of the legislature.*° The testimony of a Negro, of whatever status, 
was not admissible in a court of law in any case where a white 
person was a party in the issue.’' Consequently, a free Negro 
brought into court as a defendant on a charge by a white man 
could not testify in his own behalf. The same circumstances pre- 
vailed in cases where a free Negro appeared in court to determine 
whether or not a particular set of circumstances permitted his 
sale into temporary or permanent slavery. Such cases were decided 
on the basis of ex parte testimony unless some white person chose 
to come forward to testify in the Negro’s behalf.’ 

6Lynn to Palmerston, January 17, 1852; Lynn to Granville, February 14, 1853; 
Lynn to Russell, February 4, 1853; Lynn to Clarendon, November 19, 1853, ibid. 


7Lynn to Hamilton Stuart, December 4, 1854, ibid. 

SLynn to Stuart, December 25, 1854, ibid. 

*Galveston Civilian, August 25, 1857, and August 31, 1858. For a comprehensive 
analysis of the position of the free Negro in Texas during the Republic, see Harold 
Schoen, “The Free Negro in the Republic of Texas,” Southwestern Historical 
Quarterly, XXXIX, 292-308, and XL, 26-34, 85-113, 169-199, 267-289. 

10Oliver C. Hartley, A Digest of the Laws of Texas (Philadelphia, 1850), 783. 

11Jbid., 786. 

12Lynn to Clarendon, September 20, 1856; Lynn to Hammond, March 14, 1857; 
Lynn to Malmesbury, April 6, 1858, F.O. 
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The fact that the Texas Constitution of 1845 and subsequent 
acts of the legislature made it a ‘“‘penal offense for any shipmaster 
to bring a free Negro into Texas’ presented the captains of 
British vessels with the serious handicap of not being able to grant 
shore leave to ‘British seamen of color” during a call at Galves- 
ton. The law required that colored sailors be kept on ship board, 
or if brought ashore, they must be lodged in the county jail for 
the duration of their period in the city.** Lynn urged the Foreign 
Office to protest against this mistreatment of Her Majesty’s sea- 
men on the grounds that such oppressive laws were a violation of 
the general commerce treaties.'* The Foreign Office, however, see- 
ing little merit in this suggestion, warned Lynn to “act with 
caution in such cases.” No clear remedy appeared in sight." 

The kidnaping of the young British mulatto boy, Charles H. 
Thomas, in Galveston during the year 1857, revealed some of the 
devices employed to acquire “likely” colored property. In Novem- 
ber, 1856, Henry Johnson, master of the American schooner 
Velasco which was then lying in the harbor of Port of Spain in 
the island of Trinidad, engaged Thomas to help unload a cargo. 
When the young Negro happened to express a desire to go to 
New York City, Captain Johnson told the boy that he could do no 
better than sign on as a member of the Velasco crew, since New 
York would be her next port of call.** Contrary to the captain’s 
assertion, however, the vessel sailed directly to Galveston, arriv- 
ing there on December 12.17 Thomas was kept on board the 
Velasco while she lay in the harbor. A few days later, the vessel 
sailed to Pensacola. At that port, Johnson endeavored to sell 
Thomas as a slave, but was prevented from doing so by the mate. 
In February, the schooner returned to Galveston where the vessel 
was sold. The members of the crew, other than Thomas and an- 
other colored boy, were sent north to Baltimore.** Captain John- 
son attempted to “clear Thomas and another at the customs- 
house” in Galveston “as slaves” for shipment to New Orleans, 


13Lynn to Clarendon, September 20, 1856, F.O. 
14] bid. 

15Lynn to Hammond, March 14, 1857, ibid. 
16Lynn to Clarendon, July 18, 1857, ibid. 
17Galveston News, June 23, 1857. 

18Lynn to Clarendon, July 18, 1857, F.O. 
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but was denied the clearance because the slave status of the 
Negroes seemed doubtful.!* Thomas was eventually “discharged 
in Galveston without any provision being made for him.” The 
“other Negro” disappeared at the same time that Captain Johnson 
left the port.*° 

Thomas happened to encounter Charles A. Kleiber, a clerk 
who worked for Doctor N. D. Labadie, a lumber importer and 
drug merchant in Galveston. The colored boy asked Kleiber for 
directions to the British consulate. After learning why Thomas 
wished to contact a consular officer, Kleiber told the boy that, 
unfortunately, there was no such officer in Galveston. He took 
the occasion, however, to warn Thomas of the grave danger con- 
fronting a free Negro in Galveston. Faced with what was repre- 
sented to him as an impending peril, Thomas signed a bond 
binding himself to Kleiber “for a term of 60 years, at the expira- 
tion of which” he was to receive “$5, a suit of clothes and three 
months’ provision.” The indenture document was drawn up by 
Judge Henry M. ‘Trueheart and attested by “respectable wit- 
nesses.’” When these legal details had been completed, Kleiber 
‘proceeded to exercise acts of ownership” over Thomas and offered 
“him for sale.’’?? 

Eventually, when word came to Lynn of Thomas’ indenture for 
sixty years, he began to make inquiries as to the whereabouts of 
the boy. A few days thereafter, Thomas was brought into Justice 
I. E. Rump’s court, charged with stealing $30 and a silver watch 
from a man named Barnett, who worked for Dr. Labadie. The 
result of this action in Justice Rump’s court brought a sentence 
of thirty lashes for Thomas. 

As this trial in the justice court made the actual existence of 
Charles Thomas in Galveston a matter of public record, Lynn 
presented a demand to the mayor that he be given a certified 
copy of the record relating to flogging of a British young man 
of color named Charles Thomas. Lynn wanted to know whether 
or not Thomas was punished as a Britisher or as a slave.** The 
mayor acknowledged the query, but evaded the issue. Lynn re- 

19Galveston News, June 23, 1857. 

20Lynn to Clarendon, July 18, 1857, F.O. 


22Lynn to John Henry Brown, June g, 1857 (Galveston Consulate Records) , ibid. 
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peated his demand to the mayor** and, at the same time, called 
upon Justice Rump for a copy of the court record and demanded 
to know whether or not Thomas appeared in “court as a free 
man or a slave.’’** 

Failing to obtain a satisfactory reply from Justice Rump,** Lynn 
wrote Governor Elisha M. Pease, informing him of “the outrage”’ 
which had been committed against Charles Thomas. The consul 
insisted that the governor ought to employ his high office, in this 
instance, to curb the abuse of power by local officials.*° 

The governor's eventual reply was a long analysis of the ‘‘case 
of Charles Thomas” by the attorney general of the state, in which 
this officer maintained that “the courts of the country are open 
for redress of wrongs suffered by all classes of persons within 
their jurisdiction, whatever their conditions of life or of citizen- 
ship.”?*? The consul’s retort to this assertion maintained that the 
contrary was true, as “the courts of the state do not admit the 
evidence of persons of color against a white citizen, but only 
against Negroes, consequently any accusation which a free person 
of color kidnaped into slavery might prefer against a white man 
would be rejected by the courts.’’** In reference specifically to 
the Thomas case, the attorney general observed that the alleged 
“kidnaping” was actually a legal punishment given the colored 
boy for stealing a watch. The penalty for the offense charged 
was affixed by law, and thus the attorney general concluded that 
the penalty must have been deserved since there was no testimony 
in the record “to rebuff” the charge against Thomas. Thus, the 
conclusion must be that the boy was punished as a slave.** 

A few days previously, however, Lynn had already tested the 
attorney general’s suggestion that justice was to be found in the 
county court by presenting the case against Kleiber to a grand 
jury in Galveston. The jury refused “‘to find a bill of indictment 
against Kleiber.” In these circumstances the case never received 
a public hearing.*® 
~ 23Brown to Lynn, June 10, 1857; Lynn to Brown, June 10, 1857, ibid. 

24Lynn to I. E. Rump, June 11, 1857, ibid. 

251, E. Rump to Lynn, June 13, 1857, ibid. 

26Lynn to Governor Elisha M. Pease, June 13, 1857, ibid. 

27Pease to Lynn, June 23, 1857; Lynn to Pease, July 2, 1857, ibid. 

28Lynn to Clarendon, July 18, 1857, ibid. 


291 bid.; also Lynn to Lord Napier, July 18, 1857, ibid. 
30Lynn to Clarendon, July 18, 1857, ibid. 
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Soon afterward, however, Hamilton Stuart brought the case of 
Charles Thomas to public notice by printing an article concerned 
with the “kidnaping of Her Majesty’s subjects.” The editor wrote 
that he was “alarmed that a mulatto boy, C. H. Thomas, had 
been induced to sign indentures for 60 years.’’** 

In these circumstances, Kleiber and Doctor Labadie, in order 
to get their versions of the Thomas case before the public, wrote 
letters to the Galveston News. Kleiber said that he found the boy 
starving in the streets. “Thomas,” said this benefactor, “had got 
down on his knees and begged that he be allowed” to serve Kleiber 
‘as long as he lived.” In order to comply with the boy’s plea, 
Kleiber took him before “respectable witnesses” and had the in- 
dentures drawn up. It was at this point, said Kleiber, that the 
British consul stepped in to meddle in the affair. Dr. Labadie 
corroborated Kleiber’s version, adding that Thomas had insisted 
that “he would rather be a slave in Galveston than a free Negro 
in Trinidad.”** In reply to these assertions, Lynn remarked that 
“the statement printed in the News was not true. No seaman 
would sell himself into slavery.”** 

In order to bring about what, from Lynn’s point of view, 
was an acceptable conclusion to the Charles Thomas incident, 
the consul himself engaged in an act of kidnaping. On July 22 
acting with the aid of Captain Parker, master of the American 
bark Godfrey of Boston, Lynn somehow got Thomas aboard 
Parker's vessel as she sailed for Boston. On board the same ship 
was a letter to the British consul at Boston requesting him to give 
Thomas the aid to which he was entitled as one of Her Majesty's 
distressed seamen.** 

A few months after the Charles Thomas incident, the legisla- 
ture of the state passed an act ‘to permit free persons of African 
descent to select their own masters and become slaves.’’*’ Recog- 
nizing the effect which this legislation might have upon future 
incidents similar to the one involving Charles Thomas, Lynn 


31Galveston Civilian, June 16, 1857. 

32Galveston New's, June 23, 1857. 

38Lynn to Clarendon, July 18, 1857, F.O. 

34Lynn to Consul Grattan (Boston), July 22, 1857; Lynn to Clarendon, Sep- 
tember 24, 1857, ibid. 

35Lynn to T. S. Anderson (Secretary of State of Texas, Austin), March 6, 1858 
(Galveston Consulate Records) , ibid. 
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wrote the state authorities in Austin requesting a copy of the act. 
After an ensuing correspondence in which polite discourtesies 
were exchanged, the consul was required to send two dollars in 
gold to the state treasury before a copy of the act was sent to 
him.** Lynn then sent the copy of the act to the Earl of Malmes- 
bury, at the Foreign Office, with an interpretation stressing the 
fact that in Texas “heretofore the forcible enslavement of a free 
person of color was a penal offense, now it is legal.” The new 
act, wrote Lynn, applied to “all persons of African descent re- 
gardless of nationality” who entered the state. 

An illustration of the application of the act may be seen in an 
incident involving a young Portuguese subject named Joseph 
Vincente Suarez, who was initiated into the institution of slavery 
at Galveston in January of 1860. Suarez, at that time twenty years 
old, was a native of Goa, India. Some months prior to his arrival 
at Galveston, while working in Calcutta, he had happened to 
encounter a theatrical troupe “styling themselves ‘Negro Min- 
strels.’’’ Since Suarez was a handsome young Iberian, posses- 
ing a pleasing voice, the minstrel company induced him to join 
them on a tour of American cities. It was in this role of a ‘musical 
artist” that Suarez arrived in Galveston. After spending a few days 
in the city in the pursuit of his vocation as a performing minstrel 
at the Opera House, Suarez was arrested and taken before a mag- 
istrate’s court. The deputy sheriff of Galveston County asserted 
that the singer “had Negro blood and was residing in the city in 
violation of the laws of the state.” The magistrate ordered the 
confinement of Suarez and directed that the young man be ex- 
amined by a Galveston physician. The doctor advised the magis- 
trate that “Suarez was tinctured with over an eighth portion of 
Negro blood.” As a result of the doctor’s report and the decision 
of the magistrate, the “hire’’ of Suarez was scheduled to be “auc- 
tioned off on the goth of January, 1860 at the Court House”’ for 
a period of six months. The proceeds of the “hire,” after deduct- 
ing the cost of the proceedings and the expense of board and lodg- 
ing for Suarez, were to be paid over to the singer to enable him 
to leave the state. It was acknowledged that the “minstrel artist's” 


36Bird Holland to Lynn, March 16, 1858; Lynn to Holland, March 22, 1858 
(Galveston Consulate Records) , ibid. 
87Lynn to Malmesbury, April 6, 1857, ibid. 
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earnings in his new circumstances would most likely not attain 
the sum required to cover “‘the cost of the proceedings and ex- 
penses” for a considerable number of months.** 

At the time of the discovery of the singer’s “tincture” there was 
no consular officer in Galveston authorized to look after the in- 
terest of Portuguese nationals. The nearest consular officer with 
such authority was in New Orleans. Arthur Lynn, however, 
entertaining a continuing interest in similar incidents, was an 
attentive spectator at the proceedings which “enslaved Suarez.” 
Although Arthur Lynn had no authority whatever to interfere, 
he did presume to write to British Consul William Mure in New 
Orleans about the fate which was overtaking Suarez, with the 
thought that, perhaps, Mure might be able to interest the Portu- 
guese consul in New Orleans. The proceedings involving the 
singer, wrote Lynn, were held “without any trial by jury and 
without allowing Suarez to have counsel for his defense or to 
offer testimony to prove the truth of his statements, though such 
could easily have been obtained.” Lynn suggested that if the 
Portuguese consul in New Orleans should think it proper to 
submit a protest “for this outrage,” for Lynn said he could “‘view 
it in no other light,” the young singer might be liberated and sent 
to New Orleans if the Portuguese government would pay “the 
costs and expenses” assessed by the Galveston authorities. Or if 
an appeal action seemed to be desirable, Lynn wrote, this pro- 
cedure could be followed, as the supreme court was then in 
session at Galveston. If Suarez was to be liberated, said Lynn, 
some action had to be taken before the singer was put up for 
auction on January 30. Unfortunately for the minstrel singer, 
however, the Portuguese authorities did not wish to spend money 
to liberate traveling Portuguese artists who found themselves 
in difficulty.*° 

In August, 1860, a unique incident occurred involving the 
incarceration of a free British Negro taken from on board a 
British vessel lying in Galveston harbor by an arm of the federal 
government, engaged, it was asserted, in the act of enforcing a 
law of the state of Texas which made it a crime for any free Negro 
to enter the state. 


38Lynn to William Mure (British Consul, New Orleans), January 25, 1860, ibid. 
39] bid. 
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Lieutenant Tennison, second in command of the United States 
revenue cutter in Galveston Harbor, upon learning that the 
British vessel Alma had a colored cook on her crew, boarded the 
vessel, arrested the Negro and delivered him up to the county 
authorities. The lieutenant explained that he boarded the British 
vessel because “the Alma had a colored cook on the crew list 
contrary to the municipal laws of the state.’’*° 

Arthur Lynn immediately protested to Hamilton Stuart, the 
customs collector at the port. As soon as Stuart had ascertained 
the facts in the case, he had the negro cook returned at once to 
the Alma. Stuart explained to Lynn that “this action of a United 
States officer in a purely state matter would not have taken place 
but for the great excitement” which at that time existed, “not only 
throughout the state, but in the city, owing to attempts recently 
made to incite the slaves to incendiary acts and insurrection.” 
Stuart readily admitted that the lieutenant had exercised author- 
ity in a matter over which, as a federal officer, he had no juris- 
diction.** 

Lynn did not fail to comprehend the unspoken implication of 
Stuart’s apology and explanation. He arranged for the imme- 
diate departure of the Alma, in order to preclude a second board- 
ing by state authorities.‘ 

The high price of slaves during the 1850's not only caused an 
increase in the number of free Negroes kidnaped, but it also 
caused an increase in another illegal means of acquiring Negroes, 
which was sometimes employed by Texans—the simple device of 
stealing a slave from his rightful owner and carrying the stolen 
property to another part of the state. Some intimidation was 
needed in these circumstances to maintain control over the stolen 
property. One such enterprise was carried on in the Galveston 
area by a Texan, named Kuykendall, and his associates, Wiley 
Bruton, a man named Dixon, and Kuykendall’s negro slave, 
Napoleon, an American African possessing great physical stature, 
a dominating personality, and an unusual facility in the art of 
persuading “likely” fellow Negroes that they ought to desert their 


40Lynn to Hamilton Stuart, August 17, 1860 (Galveston Consulate Records) , ibid. 
41Hamilton Stuart to Lynn, August 18, 1860, ibid. 
42Lynn to Lord Lyons, August 20, 1860, ibid. 
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masters and “escape to freedom” with him. Usually the persuaded 
ones, having been induced to commit the crime of “running 
away’ and also the crime of stealing one of their master’s horses, 
were afraid to offer an objection to their fate when the true state 
of the new situation became clear to them. Napoleon, Kuykendall, 
and their associates made the results of any attempted exposure 
graphically clear to those Negroes who had taken part in “a 
conspiracy with Napoleon.” 

The three white men, as well as the Negro, were frequent 
visitors in Galveston and Houston during the two years in which 
they were engaged in this lucrative trade in Negroes. Legitimate 
dealers were unaware of the true nature of Kuykendall’s opera- 
tions. Finally, in August of 1857, the governmental authorities 
discovered the truth and arrested the four men.** The traders, 
after having been made fast in “irons” and lodged in the Harris 
County jail became known as the “Kuykendall gang.” On two 
occasions, the foursome managed to escape from their confine- 
ment with the aid of some undisclosed outside assistance—in one 
instance, by means of an iron file and in the other instance, by 
the skilled use of “chisels and a bottle of nitric acid.’’ On both 
occasions, the four were recaptured. There was no third escape 
because the jailer then fastened his charges most securely; “they 
are now welded hands and feet in one inch irons,” a prison official 
assured any who feared that the prisoners might again escape."* 

Although the high price of slaves was a financial burden to the 
cotton planters, as well as a temptation which occasionally led 
some Texans to kidnap or steal Negroes, it was a blessing, never- 
theless, to the slave class in Texas as a whole because it raised the 
standard of care which their masters bestowed upon them in 
return for their labor. A fifteen-hundred-dollar slave not only 
deserved better care, since he was a valuable piece of property, 
but, perhaps more important to the slave himself, his greater 
value gave him a higher standing in the total society, both slave 
and free. Most masters during the decade of the fifties in Galves- 
ton and Houston exercised a solicitous concern for the welfare 
of their slaves. The increased monetary value of their charges 


48Galveston Civilian, August 18, 1857; Houston Telegraph, August 17, 1857. 
44Ibid., November 13, 1857. 
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seemed to arouse an increased interest in the human qualities of 
their Negroes until, in many cases, the status of some of the 
Negroes appeared to be more like that of a “charge” than a 
slave.*® 


#°See agreement between Ballinger and James Hageman regarding the hiring of 
the negro boys, Sam and Steve, Ballinger Papers, January 1, 1861; also, B. W. Eve 
to Ballinger regarding the slave, Caroline, November 17, 1862; Ballinger Diary, for 
years 1863-1864, regarding the slave, Dave (MSS., Rosenberg Library, Galveston) . 
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Che Historian in America’ 


BOYD C. SHAFER 


HEN I told a friend that I was speaking in Texas about 

the historian in America, he said, ““Why don’t you 

speak of the historians in Texas?’ I replied that I 
did not know much about the historians in Texas except that 
there were many of them and they were proud of ‘Texas, that I 
was going to Texas to learn about the Texas historians and that 
I intended to listen much more than talk. I have been, however, 
for the last three years studying the historian in America, of 
which I am told Texas is a part, and I believe it worthwhile to 
share some of my findings with you. 

I represent the American Historical Association which, founded 
in 1884 and chartered by Congress in 1889, exists “for the pro- 
motion of historical studies ... in the interest of American his- 
tory, and of history in America.” The Association for over seventy 
years has carried on and fostered many historical activities—for 
example, the publication of books, the collection of manuscripts, 
the encouragement of sound teaching in the schools, the publica- 
tion of the American Historical Review—the largest and most 
universal review published in the world. I cannot and will not 
enumerate all its activities here. One new activity, by way of 
further illustration, is our Service Center for Teachers of History 
which will attempt to bridge the gap between teachers in our 
schools and professional historians by offering the services of his- 
torians for consultation and by publication of booklets summariz- 
ing late research and describing important books in the various 
fields of history. But from the Association headquarters in Wash- 
ington—a service center for history in America—I can see what is 
happening in history, for news of much of what happens flows 
through these offices. 

I can report to you that historical study is flourishing, that his- 


*This address was given by Dr. Shafer at the Sixtieth Annual Meeting of the 
Association on April 27, 1956. 
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torians are active in research, publication, and teaching. I do not 
know that everything we are doing is good. I sometimes wonder 
about the quality of our work. Perhaps it is better that judgment 
upon our work be left to the next generation. But I can report 
that the study of history is thriving. 

As I read letters from historians, see historians, see historians 
in my office; as I travel about I hear and see many of them, I, of 
course, hear many different opinions. Some of us think that the 
study of history is not receiving as much attention as it deserves. 
All of us agree that historians do not receive as much monetary 
reward for our work and publication as we deserve. I hear, too, 
that historical study is not as scientific as it should be, and that 
history teaching is uninspired, too often consists of little but 
names and dates. Last winter I debated a prominent novelist who 
declared the teaching of history in the United States to be “lousy.” 
How true or false some of these opinions are there is no knowing. 
But the evidence seems to point to a keen interest in history. Wit- 
ness this gathering here today. Witness the vast number of stu- 
dents enrolling in history courses in the schools, colleges, and 
universities, the many historical journals published, the growth 
of historical societies like this one, the many meetings of his- 
torians like this one and the vigor and variety of their discussions. 

College enrollments in history in the spring of 1954 totaled 
448,000. The seventy American universities giving doctoral work 
in history are producing about 300 Ph.D.’s in history each year. 
Over two and a half million students are enrolled in history 
courses in the high schools. Every state, like Texas with its fine 
Southwestern Historical Quarterly, now has one or more historical 
journals and there are several national journals of high quality 
such as the American Historical Review, the Mississippi Valley 
Historical Review, the Journal of Southern History, the Journal 
of Modern History, and the William and Mary Quarterly. The 
American Historical Review is perhaps now the most universal in 
coverage of all historical journals. Historical societies exist, 
sprout, grow throughout the states. I cannot precisely state how 
many there are but there are hundreds, and more every year. 
Each of these societies, like the Texas State Historical Associa- 
tion, usually has one or more meetings like this one every year 
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and sometimes the attendance is huge. At the last meeting of the 
American Historical Association attendance totaled around three 
thousand as historians from all over the nation jammed the cor- 
ridors of the Mayflower Hotel in Washington. Thousands of 
Americans are historians and thousands more are interested in 
the history of their state, their nation, and the world. 

Only recently have American historians started to make studies 
of themselves. We know that the profession has grown enormously, 
but we are not too certain about how many there are of us nor 
of how many there are of us who teach in the field. What I shall 
say here I dignify by the name of “guesstimate.” Probably there 
are around five thousand teachers of history in the colleges and 
universities of America. More than a third, possibly up to 40 per 
cent of these college professors of history are in American history, 
possibly up to 25 per cent in modern European history, about 7 
to 8 per cent in medieval and ancient history, and the balance, up 
to 30 per cent, are in some other field of history, either a topical 
history such as economic history or the history of some other area 
of the world such as Latin America or the Far East. Probably, 
for example, up to 5 per cent of our historians would call them- 
selves Latin American historians. College professors of history do 
not, of course, constitute all the historians in America, though 
they comprise the bulk of them, possibly over 80 per cent by a 
narrow definition of the term historian—that is one who devotes 
himself chiefly to the study, the teaching or writing of history. 
A good many historians, possibly 5 or 6 per cent, are engaged 
chiefly in research, a good many of these in the federal or state 
governments and libraries. Some work in museums, and some, a 
rather large number, are deans and presidents of universities. 
A good many professional historians, too, are now employed in 
our high schools, though ordinarily school teachers of history are 
classified as teachers rather than historians. 

But I bore you with my statistics, my “guesstimates.” One 
striking fact about historians in America, however, is that few 
of what might be called amateur historians are now writing 
history. We live in an age of specialization and the days of the 
great amateur historians, the Prescotts, the Motleys, the Adamses, 
seem to be over. The greatest of the non-professionals of our own 
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time, Douglas Southall Freeman, died a year or so ago. And this 
tendency toward professionalization in history is in some ways 
regrettable, for it probably shows that fewer of our ablest minds 
in other fields such as law concern themselves with research 
and writing. And, even more regrettable, it may reveal why so 
many Americans express an interest in history but so few read it, 
seriously study it. Our professional historians publish hundreds 
of articles and dozens of books each year but they write largely 
for other professionals. The sale of solid historical volumes in 
America is amazingly low—often only four hundred to five hun- 
dred copies of the best books are sold. Of the prize volumes of 
the American Historical Association, we seldom sell more than 
1500 copies—not enough to pay for the manufacturing costs. And 
these are prize volumes, chosen for their scholarliness, their 
quality. 

I would think that here would be one of the most fertile and 
wonderful opportunities for state historical groups such as this 
one, the development of that ardent interest in history which 
would lead to the practice of studying and writing history. I know 
that state historical societies such as those of Texas and Wisconsin 
already stimulate interest on a wide scale with their publica- 
tions, their meetings, and their collections of historical materials. 
I know, too, that there is much to be done. America and Texas 
are young; we do not, like European and Asiatic nations, have 
a long history, nor does history hit us as we leave our houses and 
walk our streets as does history, say in Paris or London. But 
America and Texas have histories worth intensive study, both for 
enjoyment and profit. We can learn from the past; we can enjoy 
the learning. 

What does this mean, that we should study our past? It means 
much work, a great deal of effort, expenditure of time and money. 
It means that we should collect, order, preserve, and make his- 
torical materials available for study on a large scale. This con- 
cretely means not only the collection of governmental records; it 
means also that we as individuals should, among other things, 
collect letters, diaries and business records, that we should store 
these in fireproof structures, put them under the care of experi- 
enced librarians and archivists who know how to order and pre- 
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serve them, and who, above all, by the preparation of indexes 
and guides, make them available to and usable by students. It 
means doing on a vast scale what H. Bailey Carroll and others 
are attempting to do and doing so well in ‘Texas. We have in 
America, until lately, been derelict in this. Our National Archives 
is only twenty years old and it took thirty years of constant effort 
on the part of my predecessor, J. Franklin Jameson, and others 
to get Congress to act to establish this great depository and save 
the precious heritage of our governmental documents. 

Now the collection of historical materials, the building of 
archives is not easy nor inexpensive. And once collections and 
buildings are established, they must have expert care, trained 
librarians and archivists and these, too, cost money. Historical 
research, also, is not cheap, the researcher needs training and 
research takes time. And, finally, the publication of books and 
articles based on this research is costly. We cannot, then, expect 
to recover our history without great expenditure of time and 
money both from private and public resources. But in America 
and in Texas it is obvious that we do not want second-rate 
archives, second-rate history. To get our public, our legislators, 
to see all this is not easy. We have a major job to do in public 
relations. 

Of course, you may say that the study of history is not worth 
all the energy, time, and money. This may be true but the evi- 
dence, I think, is all on the other side. In order to be informed, 
Americans, like any people, must know history. If you awoke this 
morning without any memory, without history, you would not 
know what to do. You would not know, for instances, what to eat— 
would it be your comforter, or the leather in your shoe beneath 
the bed? You learn what is good to eat by acquiring a memory— 
a history. To prove the value of history may I give the common- 
place example of the man who rises in the night and stumbles 
over the furniture his wife has rearranged—she has rearranged his 
history. he stumbles. When we do not know our history we are 
more likely to stumble than we are when we know this history. 
A bit of knowledge of history on the part of French rulers in 1789 
might have saved France a revolution; a bit of knowledge of his- 
tory in the South and North in 1860 might have prevented the 
bloodletting of 1861-1865. 
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I can think of other values of history. If we know history we 
can enjoy our present life a bit more. To know something of the 
Crusades, to know something of the founding fathers of the 
Union, to know something of Texas in the 1840's is to give mean- 
ing to existence, it is to have something to think about, something 
to enrich our lives. A man without history, an individual who 
sees and knows only the present, lives superficially, for he never 
knows the meaning of what he sees and does. A man can live 
with only the sprouts of his own brain but he gets mighty small 
potatoes. 

There is no way to prove that knowledge of history will bring 
a monetary reward. But remembered experience, knowledge of 
history, is the beginning of understanding, of intelligent action 
and enjoyable thought. 

The historians in America, you and I, have much to do in the 
education of ourselves and our fellow Americans. The Texas State 
Historical Association and the American Historical Association 
have much in common. We have especially our mutual desire to 
promote the study of history. It is our hope and our belief that 
we can work together in the future to bring to Americans further 
and deepening consciousness of their past. 
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Notes and Documents 


Calendar of the Letters of Autonio Martinez, 
Last Spanish Governor of Texas, 1817-1822 


Translated and edited by VIRGINIA H. TAYLOR 


[The following calendar is a continuation of the letters of Antonio 
Martinez, last Spanish governor of Texas, 1817-1822, the first sections 
of which appeared in the January, April, July, and October, 1956, 
numbers of the Quarterly. | 


No. 436 Béxar, March 4, 1818 

Acknowledging receipt of the royal order treating of the abuses 
committed by individuals who secure passports from local authorities 
on any pretext and move to foreign kingdoms 


No. 437 Béxar, March 4, 1819 

Acknowledging receipt of orders from the Viceroy and the com- 
mandant general whereby a weekly report on provincial events is 
required; asking, in view of the hazards on the road to Rio Grande 
and the scarcity of animals, if the report customarily made every 
two weeks will not be sufficient 


No. 438 [Béxar], March 4, 1819 

Acknowledging receipt of the order treating of the terms on which 
military men may be exempt from taxes and of the necessity of noting 
the abuses that might arise in these cases 


No. 439 Béxar, March 4, 1819 
Reporting that he has taken all measures to prevent an invasion 
of the coast by rebels in compliance with the Viceroy’s order 


No. 440 Béxar, March 5, 1819 

Reporting, in answer to the royal order requesting information on 
the establishment of military hospitals, that there is no hospital in 
the capital nor at the presidio of La Bahia although there is great 
need for one; stating that all the proper facilities for the establish- 
ment of a hospital are lacking, that there is no building, no physician, 
and no equipment; explaining that sometime ago the Viceroy decided 
a hospital should be established, remitted three boxes of medicine, 
and appointed a physician, that the boxes of medicine were now in 
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the commissary, but the physician came no further than San Luis 
Potosi because he claimed to have been kicked by a horse, and that 
another physician was appointed but no further notice of his arrival 
has been received; adding that there is a wide spread epidemic in 
the city which will grow worse if the drouth and heat continue, and 
to prevent such a calamity he has taken every possible measure, 
including the use of the medicine on hand 


No. 441 Béxar, March 6, 1819 

Reporting that no unusual incidents have occurred during the first 
week of the present month; adding that the previously reported 
epidemic still prevails but there have been no fatalities 


No. 442 Béxar, March 6, 1819 

Reporting that he has furnished an escort to Captain Don Ygnacio 
Pérez and he left for that city [Monterrey] on the second of the 
present month in compliance with the commandant general’s order 
of the 18th of February 


No. 443 Béxar, March 6, 1819 

Reporting that investigation has revealed that Maria Ygnacia 
Ximénes is in the city; that she came with the last convoy from Rio 
Grande, but lack of information in the previous circumstances of this 
case prevents him from making any settlement between her and 
Captain Castafieda; stating that she said her only object was to see 
her son and daughter but he [the governor] will have her and her 
children leave on the next convoy with the warning that she will be 
arrested if she ever sets foot in the province again; adding that the 
said Maria Ximénes has said she always intended to return to her 
home but not to live with her husband from whom she had been 
divorced by the proper authorities 


No. 444 Béxar, March 7, 1819 

Stating that the commandant of arms at La Bahia has reported a 
severe outbreak of the disease which previously attacked the horses 
at this place, that the said epidemic is spreading again in the capital 
but the cases are milder; adding that if the few surviving animals 
do not recover, a party of even six men cannot be mounted to pursue 
the Indians and expressing the hope that the province can be supplied 
with animals 


No. 445 Béxar, March 12, 1819 

Reporting the arrival of the Tancahua captain, Arredondo (alias 
Cadena), in the capital; stating that the revised peace treaty which 
was presented to Cadena has been signed and countersigned, also 
that two bundles of tobacco have been given to the said captain 
according to the commandant general’s orders; stating that the com- 
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mandant at Rio Grande could not deliver the Indian to the com- 
mandant general as ordered because, as Cadena reported, the said 
Indian died at that post 


No. 446 Beéxar, March 12, 1819 

Reporting that the assistant inspector, Don Antonio Puentas, has 
arrived in the city and all possible aid will be furnished him for the 
execution of his confidential assignment 


No. 447 Béxar, March 16, 1819 

Reporting that a vecino of the Mission San José was killed by the 
Indians and the two parties dispatched in pursuit were unable to 
overtake the Indians; stating that the epidemic is not spreading 
although it has not terminated 


No. 448 Béxar, March 17, 1819 

Stating, in answer to the complaint received by the commandant 
general about the abuses resulting from petitions to local alcaldes 
for supplies and from others made by officers and soldiers without 
just fees, that due notice will be given to the individuals concerned 
so that they may refrain from these detrimental practices 


No. 449 Béxar, March 17, 1819 

Stating that he is duly informed of the commandant general’s 
decision to allow Brevet Lieutenant Don Fernando Rodriguez to 
continue his service in the province [of ‘Texas | 


No. 450 Béxar, March 17, 1819 

Stating that he is aware of the commandant general’s insinuations 
about Captain Cadena, that he [the governor] considers Cadena 
worse than his entire nation, and that he made the trip to Monterrey 
because he could not be convinced that the important peace treaty had 
been broken; adding that in the future everything possible would 
be done to keep Cadena and others from inconveniencing the com- 
mandant general and from acquiring ideas he should not have 


No. 451 Béxar, March 17, 1819 

Acknowledging receipt of the notice that artillery, munitions. and 
other effects are being sent to the province [of Texas] and that Brevet 
Lieutenant Don Fernando Rodriguez will transport them instead of 
Alférez Yrineo Castell6n as previously indicated 


No. 452 Béxar, March 18, 1819 

Acknowledging receipt of the information that his wife, D. Manuela 
Loremo y Cedroén, has been granted the favor of receiving a mili- 
tary pension 


No. 453 Béxar, March 21, 1819 
Reporting that a large band of Comanches have appeared in the 
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vicinity of the capital and that ninety men and two officers have 
been sent out in pursuit 


No. 454 Béxar, March 23, 1819 

Reporting that an observation party sent to the interior by Lieu- 
tenant Colonel Juan M. Sambrano has just returned to the presidio 
of La Bahia, and transmitting the declaration received from the 
agent; stating that Commandant Sambrano says he has used some 
rifles received in exchange by the agent to make 67 linen shirts, 67 
pairs of trousers, and 29 pairs of small-size underwear for the company 


No. 455 Béxar, March 24, 1819 

Stating that Lieutenant Don José Salinas and his party of ninety- 
one men returned from their pursuit of the Indians just after the 
mail was closed; reporting that the Indians were overtaken, seven 
animals, an overworked horse, and two broken guns were recovered, 
that two Indians and three soldiers were killed and one corporal 
was wounded 


No. 456 Béxar, March 31, 1819 

Stating that the Viceroy’s order requiring that monthly notices 
on items of artillery be given to the sub-inspector of the division 
shall receive due execution 


No. 457 Béxar, March 91, 1819 

Acknowledging receipt of the Viceroy’s order which states the 
advantages, under present circumstances, of filling the ranks of the 
veteran and provincial corps by enlisting vagabonds and idlers, and 
stating that the order will be duly executed 


No. 458 Béxar, 31 [sic], 1819 

Acknowledging receipt of the royal cedula whereby His Majesty 
declares free the ninety-four Negroes from Jamaica who embarked 
at Havana in the Schooner Carmen and states that he wishes all who 
present themselves under similar circumstances to enjoy the same 
royal favor 


No. 459 Béxar, April 1, 1819 

Reporting that the hostile Indians continue to attack the city and 
in an engagement on the g2nd one corporal was wounded, three 
soldiers, two vecinos, and two Indians were killed 


No. 460 Béxar, April 1, 1819 

Transmitting the report of Lieutenant José Salinas who led a party 
in pursuit of a band of Indians who had stolen some animals; stating 
that considerable damage was inflicted upon the Indians but three 
soldiers were killed and one corporal was wounded, that two guns 
and a poor horse were taken from the Indians, that the guns were 
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sold to two armed vecinos at the mission and the money deposited 
in the Royal Treasury, and that the Indians carried away a gun 
belonging to one of the dead men 


No. 461 Béxar, April 1, 1819 
Transmitting military reports 


No. 462 Béxar, April 1, 1819 

Transmitting the petition of Sergeant José Galvan and the report 
ordered by the commandant general’s decree of the 13th of last 
February 


No. 463 Béxar, April 1, 1819 

Reminding the commandant general of the previous request for 
an increase in the number of mounted regulars for defense against 
the Indians; stating that a concerted attack is feared because hostilities 
have increased and fifty casualties have occurred in the last few days; 
predicting the absolute destruction of the province unless immediate 
protective measures are taken 


No. 464 Béxar, April 3, 1819 

Reporting the arrival of D. Clemente Delgado who was dispat- 
riated by superior order of the commandant general; transmitting 
Delgado’s petition to remain in the province and all the informa- 
tion regarding his life and conduct, including the fact that he has 
personal bondsmen 


No. 465 Beéxar, April 5, 1819 

Stating that in compliance with special orders just received he will 
arm and supply the twenty-five soldiers in each of the three veteran 
companies under his command and also fit out all the militia com- 
panies under Don Ygnacio Pérez; stating that it will be impossible 
to allot two animals to each soldier even if the commandant general 
sends 150 horses as he says he will; emphasizing the deplorable sit- 
uation of the people who are unmounted and unarmed, and point- 
ing out that the departure of the resident farmers will result in the 
loss of the present season’s crops and reduce those of the next; 
reporting that mules are lacking to transport supplies and that ar- 
rangements have been made to prepare sixteen almudes of corn into 
biscuits and meal; reiterating the weakness of the forces in the 
province, and warning that the few left will be exposed to destruction 
after the departure of those the commandant general has ordered 
into the field 


No. 466 Béxar, April 13, 1819 
Transmitting military report 


No. 467 Béxar, April 13, 1819 
Reporting that the fever epidemic has abated and that no special 
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incident has occurred in the province during the first week of the 
present month 


No. 468 Béxar, April 14 [sic], 1819 
Acknowledging receipt of the royal order which treats of prevent- 
ing the circulation of seditious treatises disseminated by Spanish 


expatriates in the Court of London 


No. 469 Béxar, April 13, 1819 

Stating that he is informed of the Viceroy’s decision in regard to 
the petition of Captain D. Manuel Cedroén and that the said captain 
has been instructed to proceed to his new assignment at the first 
opportunity 
No. 470 Bexar, April 13, 1819 

Stating that he is informed that the paymaster will deliver 3,000 
pesos to Lieutenant Colonel D. Ygnacio Pérez to purchase 300 horses 
for the troops going into operations and that as soon as D. Ygnacio 
Pérez brings the said mounts they will be distributed justly according 
to the commandant general’s instructions 


No. 471 Bexar, April 13, 1819 

Acknowledging receipt of the order exonerating Don Erasmo 
Seguin of the crime of treason and instructing that his confiscated 
property be returned to him after the issuance of an order by the 
district intendant 


No. 472 Béxar, April 16, 1819 

Stating that the Viceroy ordered the intendant of Zacatecas to 
deposit 15,000 pesos in Saltillo for transmittal to Béxar so that he 
[the governor] could pay the expenses of the division that marched 
to the Trinity and give a bonus to the sergeants, corporals, and sol- 
diers recommended by Captain Castaneda, and that the Treasurer 
at Saltillo has notified him that the 15,000 pesos have reached that 
depository; suggesting that the paymaster of the Alamo Company 
go to receive them and transfer to the governor of Coahuila the 
amount belonging to his troops and also to those of Coahuila and 
Nueva Viscaya; explaining that with the consent of the troops of 
the Béxar Company he has decided to buy footwear and cloth and 
linings for trousers and jackets, leaving the rest in cash for the aid of 
their families; stating that the captain of the Alamo Company has 
decided to do the same with the amounts belonging to that Company 


No. 473 Bexar, April 18, 1819 

Stating that he has tried to determine the wishes of the community 
in regard to increasing the forces to be put into operation, that he 
finds twenty men available to accompany the troops, and that those 
not desposed to march, have offered to contribute as much of their 
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resources as possible; transmitting the report which shows the total 
amount of the donations and explaining that in view of their abject 
misery, the people have done all they can; adding that some of the 
inhabitants at La Bahia have volunteered for service, and others have 
contributed horses, money, and grain 


No. 474 Béxar, April 20, 1819 

Transmitting the petition of Captain Don Manuel Cedrén who 
solicits the Viceroy to change the position which His Excellency has 
assigned to him 


No. 475 Béxar, April 28, 1819 
Reporting that no special event has occurred during the second 
week of the present month 


No. 476 Béxar, April 28, 1819 

Acknowledging receipt of the Viceroy’s order requiring that every 
soldier in the royalist corps who has deserted from the veteran and 
provincial corps shall be returned to his respective regiment, and 
stating that the order will receive due execution 


No. 477 Béxar, April 29, 1819 

Stating that he will give due execution to the commandant gen- 
eral’s decree regarding the opinion expressed by the Auditor de 
Guerra on the petition of the militia sergeant, José Antonio Salinas, 
and that the commandant general will be informed as soon as all the 
property of the late Captain Don Francisco Amangual is delivered 
to the attorney of the child, Dona Trinidad Rodriguez, who is de- 
clared in the said opinion to be the true and legitimate heir 


No. 478 Béxar, May 1, 1819 
Transmitting military reports 


No. 479 Béxar, May 1, 1819 
Transmitting military reports 


No. 480 Béxar, May 1, 1819 

Acknowledging receipt of the commandant general’s official com- 
munication informing him of the Viceroy’s approval of the opera- 
tions executed by the division under the command of Captain Casta- 
neda, and stating that the captain and all others have received due 
notification thereof 


No. 481 Béxar, May 2, 1819 

Acknowledging receipt of four copies of the edict which the Viceroy 
has ordered published to announce the unfortunate death of the 
Queen, Donia Maria Isabel Francisca; stating that the edict was pub- 
lished in the capital on the first of the present month and that services 
for Her Majesty were held in the church today with all the splendor 
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and formality possible, that all the troops appeared in formation 
and gave three salutes with the artillery, that the Cabildo attended 
the function, and that the officials wore mourning according to their 
respective positions 


No. 482 Béxar, May 2, 1819 

Stating that Lieutenant Colonel D. Juan Manuel Sambrano has 
not offered the least information concerning the special communica- 
tion he sent to the commandant general from La Bahia and that he 
shall be reprimanded and warned as the commandant general suggests 


No. 483 Béxar, May 5, 1819 

Stating, in reply to the commandant general’s advice to relieve 
Lieutenant Colonel Juan Manuel Sambrano of his position as com- 
mandant of arms at La Bahia, that the assistant inspector, Don 
Antonio Puentas, reported that the said lieutenant colonel’s quarrels 
were so offensive the vecinos were on the point of abandoning their 
homes, that he [the governor] ordered Lieutenant Colonel Sambrano 
to deliver his command to Lieutenant D. Jesus Aldrete and return 
to the capital, that before Sambrano received the letter he and the 
assistant inspector had several encounters and it was reported that 
the former actually imprisoned the assistant inspector and left him 
incomunicado, that he [the governor) immediately announced his 
disapproval of the action taken and instructed Lieutenant Colonel 
Sambrano to give up his command and release the assistant inspector; 
stating further that immediately after this step he |the governor | 
received the commandant general’s order for the arrest of Sambrano, 
that it was transmitted at once, and on his arrival in Béxar the next 
day he would be arrested and placed at the disposition of the assistant 
inspector, that a full report from the latter was expected but it must 
be said that the arrogant character of Lieutenant Colonel Sambrano 
would create many difficulties for the government if he should be 
allowed to remain in the province 


No. 484 Béxar, May 5, 1819 
Transmitting the petition of Alférez Don Fernando Rodriguez and 
verifying the petitioner’s statement that his wife is constantly ill 


No. 485 Bexar, May 7, 1819 

Reporting that Lieutenant Colonel Juan Manuel Sambrano was 
arrested in his lodging and placed at the disposition of the assistant 
inspector as ordered, that Sambrano has now challenged the assistant 
inspector in an official communication which is enclosed for the com- 
mandant general’s examination; stating that he [the governor} is 
sending Captain Don Francisco Garcia and Alférez Don Francisco 
Collantes to the presidio of La Bahia to make a careful investigation 
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and the commandant general will be informed of the results when 
they are received 


No. 486 Béxar, March g, 1819 
Transmitting the sumario prepared as a result of Captain Don Juan 
de Castaneda’s complaint against Sergeant Don José Antonio Vasquez 


of the presidial company of Béxar 


No. 487 Béxar, May g, 1819 

Asking if artillery supplies should be placed in charge of the new 
commandant of artillery or of the company of Béxar as was formerly 
the practice; stating that in the latter case the paymaster of the com- 
pany would distribute them and render an account thereof, but 
otherwise he would be concerned only with the items he might re- 
ceive from the arsenal like each of the other companies of the province 


No. 488 Béxar, May g, 1819 
Reporting that no special incident has occurred in the province 


during the last week of April 


No. 489 Béxar, May g, 1819 
Reporting that no special incident has occurred in the province 


during the first week of the month of May 


No. 490 Béxar, May 11, 1819 
Acknowledging receipt of the Viceroy’s order instructing that those 
who make up the convoys to the capital shall henceforth assemble in 


San Luis instead of Villela 


No. 491 Béxar, May 11, 1819 

Stating that he has not heard from Don José Sandoval, 1st lieuten- 
ant of the company of Béxar, since he set out with the officers con- 
ducted from Galveston, but that unofficial reports say he and _ his 
assistant departed for Mexico without permission; suggesting that 
the commandant general may wish to issue special orders if the said 


reports are true 


No. 492 Béxar, May 12, 1819 

Reporting that Lipan Indians attacked the horse herd just as the 
guards were changing mounts but did not get possession of the horses; 
that five soldiers were killed, one was wounded, and two vecinos were 
found dead in the fields; that he ordered the entire herd brought to 
the capital and sent out a mounted party of 119 men to pursue and 
punish the Indians; that the remaining horses were guarded by the 
few troops stationed here for the protection of the assistant inspector 
and the wife of Senor Cordero, and the plaza was garrisoned by a 
very small number of vecinos 

Stating that some papers were found tied to a mesquite tree in the 
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vicinity of the place where the attack occurred, and they were enclosed 
for the commandant general’s information 


No. 493 Béxar, May 15, 1819 
Reporting that the party sent out on the 11th failed to overtake 
the Indians, and that nine mounts were lost as the result of a stampede 


No. 494 Béxar, May 18, 1819 

Stating that since the troops do not have a chaplain and the parish 
priest charges parochial fees for administering to their spiritual necds, 
a petition was made last year for measures to provide a chaplain for 
the company of Béxar, but no arrangements were made; restating the 
need for a chaplain, and asking that the troops be relieved of paying 
the building fees because of the scarcity of money, because the ceme- 
tery was constructed by the citizens and troops together, and also 
because there are many burial prices and the relatives of the deceased 
are forced into violation since the building tax does not cover the 
charges 


No. 495 Béxar, May 18, 1819 

Reporting that Lieutenant Colonel D. Ygnacio Pérez has just 
appeared with 282 horses, twenty-five troopers, and six vecinos from 
La Bahia; stating that the said force will depart immediately for 
that part in order to take the horses to that company and also be- 
cause a large band of Indians is headed in that direction; adding 
that the 282 horses have been distributed equitably, that the troops 
are fairly-well mounted for the forthcoming operations, and that each 
of the soldiers in the company of Béxar will have three good animals 


No. 496 Béxar, May 23, 1819 
Reporting that no special incident has occurred in the province 
during the third week of the month of May 


No. 497 Béxar, May 25, 1819 

Enclosing the original swmario prepared by Captain D. Francisco 
Garcia as a result of his investigation of the conduct of Lieutenant 
Colonel D. Juan Manuel Sambrano while he was commandant of 
arms at La Bahia, and stating that he [the governor] does not under- 
stand why he was not previously informed of conditions at La Bahia; 
reporting that he has instructed Lieutenant D. Jesus Aldrete to hold 
on deposit certain items seized by Lieutenant Colonel Sambrano 
before delivering his command and also the effects belonging to 
Sambrano until superior orders are received; adding that the barrels 
of aguardiente, having been opened, will be wasted, and the said 
Aldrete has been ordered to sell them at a just price, hold the money 
with the other items, and give an exact account of the total 
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No. 498 Béxar, May 27, 1819 

Acknowledging receipt of the official communication informing 
him that the King has received Sefior D. Martin de Garay of his 
office as Secretario de Estado y del Despacho of the Treasury of 
Spain and the Indies and has appointed Senor D. José Ymas as 
his temporary successor 


No. 499 Béxar, May 27, 1819 

Acknowledging receipt of the official communication informing 
him that His Majesty has appointed the Sefior Marqués de Casa 
Yrujo as Secretario de Estado y del Despacho to replace D. José Garcia 
de Leén 


No. 500 Béxar, May 27, 1819 

Acknowledging receipt of the official communication informing 
him that His Majesty has relieved D. José Vasquez Figueroa of the 
office of Secretario de Estado y del Despacho de Marina and has ap- 
pointed the Sefior Lieutenant General D. Baltazar Ydalgo de Cisneros 
as his titular successor 


No. 501 Béxar, May 27, 1819 

Acknowledging receipt of the royal order wherein His Majesty 
declares that the transportation to Ultramar of the wife, children, 
and the widowed mother of all officers in the army shall be charged 
to the Royal Treasury, excluding the servants and other relatives 
of said officers 


No. 502 Béxar, June 1, 1819 
Transmitting military reports 


No. 503 Béxar, June 3, 1819 

Reporting that D. Jests Aldrete of La Bahia has remitted the 
sumario prepared in the case of the soldier, Juan Macias, and two 
vecinos just arrived from the interior, and the said sumario will be 
sent by the next mail; stating that these individuals will be kept 
under arrest, and the effects will be held pending the commandant 
general’s decision 


No. 504 Béxar, June 6, 1819 

Reporting that the tobacco deposited in the administrative office 
at Béxar has been sold, including that belonging to Don Salvador 
Carrasco and to the mulatto, Santiago Ortola; enclosing the account 
of the sales which shows that the company of Béxar has been credited 
with 528 pesos (after deducting 334 pesos, 4 reales, which the com- 
mandant general ordered to be placed in the fund created for the 
purpose of paying the individuals who go on missions to the in- 
terior) and that g1 pesos, 5 reales, 9g granos of the latter amount is 
lacking because of the administrator's charge for two pounds of 
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waste in each plug and his fee of 8 per cent of the sales; stating that 
the 242 pesos, 6 reales, 3 granos left will remain on deposit or will be 
credited to the company of Béxar on whatever terms the commandant 
general may desire; pointing out that the amount received for the 
tobacco belonging to Salvador Carrasco was reduced by the same 
waste and fee and by 13 plugs that were considered spoiled and 
unusable; stating that this income has been invested in all the troops 
of the province as well as in the auxiliaries of Coahuila, Colonia, 
and Nueva Viscaya and, therefore, the commandant general may 
dispose of the credit in any manner that may be agreeable to him 


No. 505 Béxar, June 6, 1819 

Stating that all his knowledge has been acquired from a long 
military career, and, therefore, it will be necessary to seek advice 
with reference to certain unfamiliar phases of government; explain- 
ing that he has searched the archives for the document authorizing 
the secularization of the missions so that he might inform himself 
of the conditions on which it was based, but since he found nothing 
to guide him he must ask if the conservation and care of the property 
of the said missions, including the sacred vessels and ornaments of 
the churches, are left solely to their respective ministers and president 
or if the governor of the province should intervene, also if the afore- 
said ministers can absent themselves from their offices and retire to 
a convent or college by consulting only with their managers and 
guardians instead of the government and unless others come to relieve 
them of the discharge of their duties 


No. 506 Béxar, June 6, 1819 

Transmitting the account presented by Captain D. Ygnacio Pérez 
which covers his purchase of horses for remounts and their delivery 
to the province 


No. 507 Béxar, June 6, 1819 
Reporting that no special incident has occurred in the province 
during the last week of the past month 


No. 508 Béxar, June 7, 1819 
Reporting that no special incident has occurred in the province 
during the first week of the present month of June 


No. 509 Béxar, June g, 1819 

Replying, in answer to the commandant general’s call for the 
medals that have been minted in the province according to the 
attached royal order, that there has been no reason to mint either 
medals or coins and, therefore, nothing can be remitted in fulfillment 
of the said order 
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No. 510 Béxar, June g, 1819 

Reporting that he has previously acknowledged receipt of the 
royal order in which His Majesty instructs that no fee or interest 
should be required for proceedings carried out in America for the 
collection of military salaries and that he makes the same answer 
to the official communication of the 14th of last May 


No. 511 Béxar, June 10, 1819 

Acknowledging receipt of twelve copies of the edict which treats 
of the rules that must be observed in order to avoid the damages 
caused to the department by the ten per cent rate on houses when 
these pass to different owners 


No. 512 Béxar, June 10, 1819 

Stating that previously he has instructed the commandant at La 
Bahia to maintain the strictest vigilance in guarding the coast and 
now the instructions are repeated with an order to increase the de- 
tachment and send out frequent observation parties pursuant to the 
commandant general’s confidential communications containing in- 
formation on the expedition fitted out in the ports of Britain and 
commanded by the rebel MacGregor 


No. 513 Beéxar, June 13, 1819 
Reporting that no special incident has occurred in the province 
during the second week of the present month 


No. 514 Béxar, June 14, 1819 

Transmitting the petition of José Pineda, a soldier in the company 
of Béxar, who requests to be transferred with his same rank to the 
presidio of La Bahia 


No. 515 Béxar, June 16, 1819 

Reporting that in order to conclude the preparations of the Béxar 
Company for the forthcoming operations, he ordered four hundred 
arrobas of iron from the arsenal to be made into bits, spurs, and 
other iron pieces but the artillery officer required payment to the 
Royal ‘Treasury of three-fourths the value of all requisitions, and 
therefore, the construction of said accessories was stopped; requesting 
that the commandant general order some iron issued to the pay- 
master of the company of Béxar on credit and also render a decision 
on the consulta of the gth of May so that interference in the affairs 
of the service can be avoided 


No. 516 Béxar, June 20, 1819 

Reporting that the exploring party sent to the frontier of the 
United States under the command of Miguel Arciniega returned on 
the 17th, and transmitting the official communication brought from 
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D. Felix Trudeaux in Natchitoches; stating that Arciniega and the 
six vecinos who accompanied him brought some effects which were 
deposited with the administrator and transmitting the itemized in- 
voice of these effects which was required by the said administration; 
explaining that all the items were trifles bought for personal use, 
and asking, for the sake of humanity, that the commandant general 
permit the unfortunate and unhappy vecinos to keep these insignifi- 
cant articles 


[to be continued | 
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Cevas Collection 


H. BAILEY CARROLL 


HE Association, the University of Texas, and the countless 

number of persons who were privileged to have known 

Dr. Eugene Campbell Barker were deeply saddened by 
the announcement of his death on October 22, 1956, at Austin. 
Honored and revered by his students and colleagues at the Univer- 
sity of Texas for more than half a century, Dr. Barker’s personal 
and professional character and integrity made him a tower of 
strength and inspiration. The personal loss felt by those who knew 
Dr. Barker intimately is partially lessened by the realization that 
through his lasting contributions to the state and the world of 
history and letters the vital influence of his life will continue to 
be felt as long as there is a Texas. 

Dr. Barker was born near Riverside, Texas, in Walker County, 
on November 10, 1874. Some twenty years later, in 1895, he left 
East Texas and came to Austin to begin his long association with 
the University of Texas as a student and faculty member. After 
receiving the B.A. degree in 1899, he became an instructor in the 
department of history and continued to work on the M.A. degree 
which was conferred in 1900. On August 6, 1903, Dr. Barker 
married Miss Matilda Weeden, whose quiet graciousness perfectly 
complemented the stature of her husband’s character. Three years 
later, in 1906, Dr. Barker entered the University of Pennsylvania 
as a doctoral student and a Harrison fellow in history. While 
completing the requirements for the Ph.D. degree, Dr. Barker 
was also an Austin Scholar in Harvard in 1907 and 1908 and an 
assistant in history at Radcliffe College. 

In 1908 Dr. Barker returned to the University of Texas and 
embarked in earnest upon his teaching career. Recognition of his 
fine qualities was reflected in his election to the position of chair- 
man of the history department in 1911 and his rapid promotion 
to the rank of senior professor in 1913. 

Classroom duties and administrative obligations did not mark 
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the bounds of Dr. Barker’s professional labors. For twenty-seven 
years, from 1910 to 1937, he served as editor-in-chief of the 
Southwestern Historical Quarterly, and for almost a quarter of a 
century he meticulously and tirelessly spent his historical talents 
on the production of the finest biography in Texas literature— 
The Life of Stephen F. Austin. In addition to these two major 
contributions, he authored, edited, and cooperated in the produc- 
tion of a long list of publications which form a basic segment in 
the foundation of ‘Texas historiography: (with C. S. Potts and 
C. W. Ramsdell) A School History of Texas (1912) ; Mexico and 
Texas (1925) ; Readings in Texas History (1929); The Father of 
Texas (1935) ; Growth of a Nation and Story of Our Nation, and 
other textbooks (with Walter P. Webb, William E. Dodd, Henry 
Steele Commager, and others, 1928-1940); (with Herbert E. 
Bolton) With the Makers of Texas (igi2); Lhe Austin Papers 
(4 volumes, 1924-1928); and (with Amelia W. Williams) The 
Writings of Sam Houston (8 volumes, 1938-1943) . 

Long-current parallels between Barker, the “Father of Texas 
History,” and Austin, the “Father of Texas,” and the deserved 
identification of Dr. Barker as a superlative regional historian 
contributed also to his recognition as a national historian. A 
member of the American Historical Association, he served on its 
executive council from 1915 to 1917 and from 1938 to 1941. He 
was president of the Mississippi Valley Historical Association in 
1923, and a member of the editorial board of the Mississippi 
Valley Historical Review trom 1914 to 1917. 

It has been said of Dr. Barker that “to know only the facts of 
his academic career, devoid of his humanizing qualities, would be 
to know him not at all.” This statement is largely true, but for 
those persons who were not so fortunate as to have been associated 
with him personally, a recital of his accomplishments and con- 
tributions to knowledge is a source of inspiration and at least 
partial understanding. It also makes understandable the existence 
of the beautiful Eugene C. Barker Texas History Center on the 
University of Texas Campus, which was established in 1950 as 
the only element on the campus ever to be given the name of a 
living member of the University faculty. 

In the minds of Texans and historians there developed a natural 
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association of Dr. Barker, Stephen F. Austin, and the University 
of ‘Texas. This is understandable when one recalls the wide recog- 
nition given to both Dr. Barker and the University at the time of 
the publication of The Life of Stephen F. Austin. The follow- 
ing comments made by prominent historians and covering three 
decades reveal how Texans have for a long time associated to- 
gether the dean of Texas historians with the “Father of Texas’ 
and the University of Texas. 

Dr. Frederic Duncalf, at the time of the publication of The 
Life of Stephen F. Austin, paid the following tribute to the 
biographer of Austin: 


His scholarship is of that careful, exhaustive kind, which leaves no 
loose ends, and when his conclusions are reached they are as final as 
those of history can ever be. Too many scholars are in undue haste to 
solve the riddles of the past and present, and forget that the only 
enduring scholarship is that which is based on the most exhaustive 
use of materials, and the consideration of all possible interpretations. 
Professor Barker has investigated all the available evidence of his 
chosen field. He has weighed and pondered, criticised and arranged 
his material for years, and the result is a final and finished piece of 
work. Texas and her University are indebted to Professor Barker for 
this notable example of true scholarship which demonstrated the only 
way in which such work can be performed. 


Charles W. Ramsdell, dean of Southern historians, on April 
30, 1926, in a speech made to commemorate the publication of 
Stephen F. Austin commented on Dr. Barker’s association with 
the University of Texas and said, “... no one connected with the 
institution has done more in the way of significant scholarly pro- 
ductivity, and no man in University circles stands higher when 
measured by character and services performed.” 

Professor Walter P. Webb, long-time associate with Dr. Barker 
in the history department at the University, wrote the following 
at the time of Dr. Barker’s death: 


On the University campus Dr. Barker’s reputation as a scholar was 
surpassed only by his reputation for character. He was a tower of 
strength among his colleagues. His clear-headedness, integrity and 
unflinching courage made him a powerful advocate and a respected 
adversary. 

A few of his closest associates knew of his great heart and his deep 
sympathy for all those who needed it. His generosity knew no bounds 
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where the human being was concerned. All this kindness was covered 
with an austerity that made familiarity impossible, even with his 
intimates. He was a master of brevity, rarely used a surplus word, and 
because of his taciturnity he inspired awe. 


On October 24, 1956, the Dallas Morning News carried in an 
editorial: 


Barker remained to spend his whole writing and teaching life in 
the state that gave him birth and the university of which he was so 
essentially a part. ... Barker’s Life of Stephen F. Austin must rank 
high with the definitive biography of all time. 

The University of Texas has had no greater figure in the field of 
historical letters, no more beloved faculty member, no finer example 
of all that is best in man and teacher. 


At the dedication of the Eugene C. Barker Texas History Center 
on April 27, 1950, Dr. Herbert Gambrell had the following to 
say about Dr. Barker: 


Through more than half a century, without striving for it, he has 
been achieving immortality. Both because of what he has written and 
because of the disciples who have been attracted to him and who have 
caught his spirit of integrity and patient and honest work, Eugene C. 
Barker probably will live longe. than any contemporary historian 
of this region. This is not what he set out to do; not even what he 
thought he was doing. It has come about because he is a symbol of 
something that transcends himself. And it is “that something” that he 
symbolizes that will be perpetuated in this Eugene C. Barker Texas 
History Center, a living monument whose usefulness will increase 
with the years and become literally the lengthening shadow not merely 
of a man but of a man’s integrity and character and work. 

... @ man comes to resemble what he knows and loves best. Of 
Stephen F. Austin he [Dr. Barker] wrote a decade and a half ago: 
“I know him better than I know my friends and companions in daily 
association.” I wonder if you can see shining through his evaluation 
of the Father of Texas a glimpse of the man who wrote it? 

I know him as a quiet kindly gentleman, loyal to those who were 
loyal to him and generous toward those who obstructed and opposed 
him. ... His natural disposition was frank and impulsive, but his 
position ... made it necessary for him to guard his tongue and curb 
his feelings, so that to some of the men of his own time he seemed .. . 
cold. He could not afford the luxury of warm friendships because such 
indulgence would expose him to the suspicion of partiality. He must 
treat all alike. 

Inevitably he was lonely, and, as a lonely man must, he thought 
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much about himself and his work; and he knew the value of his 
work. ... In his heart he knew [quoting Austin] “In the end, they 
[Texans] will be just and if I merit a reward from them they will 
give it.” 

J. Evetts Haley in a speech at the presentation of the Eugene 
C. Barker portrait at the Association’s meeting on April 10, 1942, 
summed up his remarks on Dr. Barker with the cryptic phrases 
of his friend and associate, one-time University of Texas president 
ad interim, J. W. Calhoun: 


“Historian, Author, Research Scholar, Distin- 
guished University Professor, Fearless Citizen, Hater 
of Sham, Lover of the Genuine, Philosopher of 
Reality, Scorner of Pollyanna, Transparent Speci- 
men of Honesty, Embodiment of Sincere High- 
mindedness—all these and more.” 


WwW 


A second Archives War almost broke out during the last week 
in September when the Texas State Archives were moved into 
a quonset hut at Camp Hubbard in Austin. Unlike the first 
Archives War during the winter of 1842-1843 when mainly the 
citizens of Austin were involved, the second outbreak aroused the 
anger of all citizens of Texas. 

For some years now the Texas State Archives have not been 
properly housed. Less than a decade ago the rare documents 
were moved from the State Capitol and placed in the basement 
of the State Highway Department building. From this location 
they were moved to a quonset hut inconveniently located in 
northwest Austin. 

Texas newspaper writers and editors were aware of the dangers 
involved in such a move and spoke out with front page stories 
and editorials. Historically minded Texans can hope that the 
editorial guns of last September will be as effective in the present 
crisis as was Mrs. Angelina Eberly in 1842 when she fired a 
cannon to discourage the removal of the archives from Austin 
to Houston. 

Certainly the Texas press did convey to the public the dangers 
involved in moving the State Archives to an unsafe depository. 
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The San Antonio Express asked if the move was the “End of Trail 
for Texas Historical Documents?” An article in the Express 
observed that 


The priceless documents which tell the story of Texas’ proud history 
from pre-Alamo days to modern times were unceremoniously loaded 
on trucks Thursday and transferred to a metal warechouse-type hut in 
the State Highway Department’s equipment shop area. ... A fire at 
the hut to which the archives are being moved destroyed highway 
records stored there two years ago. ... More than a million docu- 
ments—including the Texas Declaration of Independence, Colonel 
William Barret Travis’ “Victory or Death” letter written from the 
Alamo, treaties, and other official government papers—are included 
in the collection. ... Thousands of books about Texas—some valued 
at up to $10,000 each—are a part of the historical collection. 


The San Antonio Light carried an account of the move by 
Lucille Stewart Krisch under the headings “Twigs and Trees: 
Texas Archives in New ‘Home’ ” calling attention to some facts 
in which Texans could take little pride. 


Texas rates forty-eighth [in the nation] in caring for its historical 
manuscripts. All other states have provided a building for their 
archives, all except Texas. This statement should shock the public into 
action. If all the indignant pressed properly, the state would be forced 
to build an archives building, just as other states have done. 


Association fellow Wayne Gard, writing in the Dallas Morning 
News, pointed out in an article on “Archives Unsafely Housed,” 
that the precious documents were taken 


to a frame warehouse in a hard-to-reach site near the northwest edge 
of town. They put them in a building that has had one fire. The Texas 
Archives, in their reconditioned quonset hut, are now inconveniently 
located for the many students of history who want to use them. 
Worse, they are subject to new dangers from fire, rats, termites, decay. 


With such a deplorable situation existing there was a feeling 
among the officers and members of the Association that the docu- 
ments of Texas history faced a critical situation. In hopes of 
bringing the bad situation to an end as soon as possible, President 
Paul Adams sent the following letter to the Association mem- 
bership: 
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October 16, 1956 
To all Members 
The Texas State Historical Association 
Dear Fellow-Members: 

Most of you have read recent newspaper reports that the many 
historical documents and records formerly stored in the Highway 
Department Building in Austin have been moved to a metal quonset 
structure at Camp Hubbard four miles from the state capitol. 

To members of our Association, as well as to members of other 
historically minded organizations (Texas Heritage Foundation, Inc., 
Texas Historical Foundation, Daughters of the Republic of Texas, 
etc.) , this is indeed shocking news. It is reported that for years these 
invaluable archives have been so neglected that many have greatly 
deteriorated. Now they are to be stored in a flimsy metal building 
to suffer further deterioration. Certainly Texas should have enough 
pride in these treasures to house and preserve them in a fire-proof, 
damp-proof structure. To put it mildly, the indifference that the re- 
sponsible state officials have had for these documents should rouse 
every devoted Texan to indignation and anger. 

There are two things each of us can do toward remedying this 
deplorable situation. First, write a letter of protest to Mr. J. M. Pat- 
terson, Jr., Chairman, State Board of Control, Austin, Texas, urging 
that adequate housing for the archives be provided at once. Second, 
talk with or write to your legislative representative, urging that at 
the next session of the Legislature funds be appropriated for the 
construction of a suitable Archives Building in Austin. To be effective 
we must act promptly. Therefore, please write your letters now, today, 
to Mr. Patterson. Then communicate with your legislative representa- 
tives as soon as possible. Be sure to mail copies of your letters to 
Dr. H. Bailey Carroll, Managing Director, The Texas State Historical 
Association, P. O. Box 8011, University Station, Austin 12, Texas. 

Let’s not just talk—let’s write and act now. 

Sincerely yours, 
s/ Paul Adams 
t/ Paul Adams 
President 
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Texas history is fortunate in possessing a constantly increas- 
ing host of vigorous supporters whose quiet work may some 
day provide the inspiration for an epic expression of grati- 
tude from future generations. A stimulating example of one 
of the many historical organizations that are expanding their 
constructive influence throughout the state is the Historic South- 
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west Group of the American Association of University Women, 
which was founded in 1939, with headquarters in San Antonio. 
With a present membership of one hundred, the Historic South- 
west Group maintains a praiseworthy program of activities. The 
primary methods used to disseminate information are lectures and 
papers by authorities in various phases of Texas history and field 
trips of from one to four days to historic sites. 

According to the report of Miss Frances Donecker, historian 
of the group, the following trips were part of the 1955-1956 
itinerary: 


1. A trip to Comfort, Texas, with a talk by Mr. Herbst, Chairman 
of the Comfort Centennial. 

2. A trip to Austin, Texas—Governor’s Mansion, Capitol, Elizabet 
Ney Studio Museum, State Cemetery, Eugene C. Barker Texas 
History Center, and the University of Texas Rare Books Collec- 
tion, with a talk by Miss Fannie Ratchford, librarian. 

g. Visit to new Texana Library honoring Miss Adina de Zavala at 
Incarnate Word College—excerpts from History of Kinney 
County, by the author, Mrs. Lula Bower. 

4. Lunch at Officers Club, Randolph Field—tour of Randolph Field 

and Museum, paper on history of Randolph Field by Curator 

Sue Compton. 

Papers read at Landa Library—“The Wealth of Texas Folklore,” 

and “Indians of the Southwest,” by Miss Frances Donecker. 

6. Extended trips by bus—points in East Texas (three days) ; Wash- 
ington-on-the-Brazos (two days), dedication of Anson Jones 
Home, Aransas Bird Refuge, Mission sites at Refugio, Victoria, 
and Goliad; points in Southeast Texas (two days) , historic sites 
of the period of the Texas Revolution. 


or 


The group is regularly notified of historic events and meetings, 
and many members attend the annual meeting of the Association 
held in the spring at Austin. A number belong both to the Asso- 
ciation and to the San Antonio Historical Society. 

Association members, and Texans generally, will be interested 
in a recent communication from the San Jacinto Museum of 
History Association. Receipts from the sale of souvenirs in the 
lobby of the San Jacinto Museum and Monument and the small 
charge made for elevator tickets to the observation platform are 
the only source of income for this non-profit educational organi- 
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zation. Income thus derived is sufficient to meet ordinary oper- 
ating expenses, but it is not sufficient to provide funds for addi- 
tional museum acquisitions, nor for the expansion of the mu- 
seum’s activities. To provide for the future support of the organi- 
zation, Mrs. George A. Hill, Jr., widow of the first president of 
the San Jacinto Association, recently made a contribution of 
$50,000, which has been set aside as the nucleus of an endowment 
fund. Several additional memorial contributions have already 
been made. It is hoped that many more public spirited persons 
will decide to support this worthwhile enterprise. Anyone desir- 
ing to know more about the San Jacinto Museum of History 
Association Endowment Fund should write to Mrs. David W. 
Knepper, Director, San Jacinto Museum of History Association, 
San Jacinto Monument, ‘Texas. 


On August 25, 1956, the state and local chapters of the Daugh- 
ters of the Republic of Texas sponsored the Third Annual Texian 
Navy Day Celebration at Freeport, Texas. An excellent historical 
sketch of the first and second navies of Texas was written by Betty 
M. McCroskey of Wharton, Texas, and printed in the program 
of the celebration. The writer pointed out that although the 
phrase ““Texian Navy” does not sound extremely formidable, “‘as 
records are found depicting the exploits of those few small vessels 
commanded by brave men, too often unfamiliar with seafaring, 
it is realized that without them there may not have been a great 
state of Texas today.” 

The order of events on the program at Freeport included: 


Drill by—Junior Posse—Sponsored by C. B. Robertson 

Music—Angleton High School Band 

Introduction—Master of Ceremonies, Mr. Frank Tritico, Treasurer of 
the Sons of the Republic of Texas, Houston 

Invocation—Reverend J. H. Freeland 

National Anthem— 

Salute to Flags—Mrs. W. P. Coleman—State Chaplain, San Antonio 

Welcome—Mr. Les Kelley, Manager, Brazoria County Chamber of 
Commerce 

Response—Mrs. Barclay Megarity, President of the Daughters of the 
Republic of Texas 

Reading Governor’s Proclamation—Sam R. Fisher, Houston 
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Solo—‘“‘Song of the Brazos,” Mrs. Seawillow Allen, Boling 
Music—Angleton High School Band 

Vocal Quartette—Alvin Group—Mrs. E. C. Mason, Manvel 
“Utah” Carl and Son Carl, Jr.—Texas Songs, Galveston 
Visit to U.S.S. Grouse at New Harbor Basin in Freeport 
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Mrs. Louise Brown Baker of Waco, who was born on August 
21, 1856, near Anderson, Texas, was honored by the Baylor Line 
(July-August, 1956) as the oldest living graduate of Baylor Uni- 
versity. After attending Baylor Female College at Independence 
for one year, Mrs. Baker enrolled in Waco University in 1872. 
In 1875, a year after her graduation, Mrs. Baker was married to 
John W. Baker and returned to the Waco area to make her 
permanent home. Her recollections of Baylor and the Waco area 
are rich in historic interest and value, and many of her rem- 
iniscences have been tape recorded for preservation by Mr. Roger 
Conger of the Heritage Society of Waco. 


WwW 


A four-page insert containing pictures of Oran Milo Roberts, 
Dudley G. Wooten, John H. Reagan, and David Franklin 
Houston inadvertently was not picked up and inserted in the 
October ‘““Texas Collection” at page 308 where biographical 
sketches were given. The oversight is here corrected with the 
insertion of the pictures for the record. 


The Association office has received two surveys made by the 
Texas Research League for the Texas Library and Historical 
Commission. One publication is the Texas State Library, An 
Evaluation of its Services, and a supplementary volume gives a 
statistical report on the Attitudes of Texas Adults toward Public 
Libraries. The League’s evaluation of the Texas State Library 
included such services as Legislative Reference, Centralized Rec- 
ords Management Service, the State Archives, Library Extension 
Service, General Loan and Reference Service, and Service to the 
Blind. 

Particular attention was focused on the Texas State Archives, 
recently located in the basement of the State Highway Building 
where working space was woefully inadequate. The survey rec- 
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President of The Texas State Historical Association, 1897-1898 
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President of The Texas State Historical Association, 1906-1908 
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ommended that the Texas Library and Historical Commission 
“explore the possibilities of finding appropriate space for the 
archives section either in the Capitol Building (which has the 
advantage of being a central and much visited location), or in 
joint facilities with the Texas History Center at the University 
of Texas.” Valuable statistics and historical data are included in 
the reports. 
Texas is far behind other states in the housing of its priceless 
state archives, state documents, and treasures. 
Ww 
Mrs. Collin Hilliard, a graduate student at Eastern New 
Mexico University, is engaged in a research project that will be 
of wide interest to Association members, many of whom are 
doubtlessly in positions to make valuable contributions to the 
undertaking. As the subject of her master’s thesis, Mrs. Hilliard 
has chosen the works of J. Evetts Haley, a member of the Asso- 
ciation’s Executive Council. Any suggestions to Mrs. Hilliard 
from members regarding methodology employed by Mr. Haley 
will be greatly appreciated. Particularly useful and helpful would 
be anecdotal material relating to Mr. Haley’s productive career 
as a Texas historian. A wealth of historical data lies dormant in 
the memories of a countless number of Texans who have been 
associated with Mr. Haley during the period of his historical 
writing thus far. For such persons, Mrs. Hilliard’s project provides 
a singularly happy occasion to be of real service to Texas historiog- 
raphy. Address all communications to Mrs. Collin Hilliard, 604 
South Main Avenue, Portales, New Mexico. 
WwW KW 
At the meeting of the San Antonio Historical Association on 
September 21, 1956, Dr. Donald Everett presented a paper by 
George Paschal, Jr., on ‘““The History of the Tuberculosis Problem 
in San Antonio.” 
Association member and Junior Historian sponsor Frank H. 
Dugan of Edinburg has been appointed to the Texas Committee 
for the Overland Mail Service Celebration. Dugan is working on 
a plan to have minted a commemorative half-dollar honoring 
the centennial of the first overland mail. He offers the suggestion 
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that perhaps Junior Historian chapters in the state will be inter- 
ested in distributing the coin. Dugan’s ideas are most commend- 
able. In this connection, there will be a special award in the 
1957 Junior Historian Writing Contest for the best paper dealing 
with the Butterfield Overland Mail. 
On Sunday, July 22, 1956, some two thousand persons gathered 
at Comanche Park in San Antonio to mark the first volksfest 
held during the past forty years. The event is expected to be an 
annual affair and is composed of persons interested in focusing 
attention on the German heritage of Texas. Association members 
were active in the celebration: Henry B. Dielmann was master of 
ceremonies and C. Stanley Banks gave an address on the history 
of German pioneers in ‘Texas. 
For the first time in many, many years the Panhandle Herald 
has appeared with some person other than David M. Warren as 
editor and publisher. Mr. Warren has sold the paper to Paul A. 
Loftin, but continues as editor emeritus. The Herald has not only 
published the news of the Texas Panhandle, but has been most 
active in distributing Texas books in its area. 
ww 
United States Ambassador to Turkey Fletcher Warren is the 
newest member of the Association to be added to the list of Life 
Members. Both Mr. and Mrs. Warren are native Texans; he is 
from Wolfe City and she is from Yoakum. Ambassador Warren 
has been in the United States Foreign Service for a number of 
years, and his assignments have taken him to many of the capitals 
of the world. He has a particular interest in Latin American 
history as it ties in with Texas and the Southwest, and after 
retirement he hopes to do some research in Mexico, Paraguay, 
and Spain. 
The August, 1956, issue of American Heritage contained an 
article by Wayne Gard on buffalo hunting. There is much on 
Fort Griffin along with an exceptionally attractive layout. 


Writings on American History, 1951, published as volume II 
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of the Annual Report of the American Historical Association for 
1953, is a useful bibliographical aid which should be called to 
the attention of Association members. The writings listed in this 
volume are organized in three divisions: (1) the historical pro- 
fession; (2) national history; and (3) regional and local history. 
Of these sections the last will probably be of greatest utility to 
the general reader of ‘Texas history. Under the subdivision “The 
South,” almost nine pages are devoted to books and articles 
which the editor, Dr. James R. Masterson, considers to be con- 
tributions of lasting value to the historiography of the state. Some 
one-fifth of the entries in the Texas section are publications of 
the Association that have appeared either as a book or as articles 
in the Quarterly and the Junior Historian. The excellent index 
of Writings on American History is a good guide for the more 
intensive searcher to almost one hundred additional studies on 
Texas topics that have been entered in the other two main 
divisions. 


Sylvan Dunn, who in recent years has been archivist and acting 
state librarian, began in July a new assignment as assistant to Dr. 
Seymour V. Connor in the Southwest Collection at Texas Tech. 
The combination of two such fine enterprisers should make the 
cause of local and state history flourish on the High Plains and 
throughout the Southwest. 


Henry B. Dielmann, attorney and devotee of Texas history in 
San Antonio, has been rendering a fine civic service in instructing 
members of the San Antonio Junior League provisionals of 1956 
in the unique and dramatic history of “The Queen City of the 
Missions.” Appropriately, classes were held in La Villita’s his- 
toric Cos House. 


The following persons and institutions have become members 
of the Association since publication of the last Quarterly: 
Ronald L. Davis Martin Chacon 


3237 52nd Street 2517 Salinas 
Dallas, ‘Texas Laredo, Texas 
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R. E. Wallace 
311 Main Street 
Fort Worth 2, Texas 


Mrs. Nell C. Currie 
1601 Fresno Drive 
San Antonio, Texas 


Paul K. Neider 
103 Lilac Lane 
San Antonio, Texas 


Mrs. Richard D. Haines 
612 N. 7th 
Temple, ‘Texas 


Mrs. Hugh J. Fitz-Gerald 
240 Bushnell Avenue, Apt. 704 
San Antonio 12, Texas 


Mrs. Myrtle Dewees Forster 
P. O. Box 113 
Hempstead, Texas 


Mrs. Joan B. Romine 
3500 Fairmount 
Dallas, Texas 


George E. Haddaway 
9411 Hathaway 
Dallas 20, Texas 


Mary Nicks 
1703 South 11th 
Temple, Texas 


Edison High School Library 
2101 Edison Drive 
San Antonio, Texas 


David L. Norton 
140 Linwood Drive 
Baytown, ‘Texas 


Grace L. Lewis 
gig Tivy 
Kerrville, Texas 


Mrs. G. W. Vaught 
T-Anchor Ranch 
Medina, Texas 


Mr. William F. Fleming 
511 Fresno Drive 
San Antonio 12, Texas 


Mr. John Draper 
417 Perry-Brooks Bldg. 
Austin, Texas 


Mr. Bob Atwell 

c/o Ray Smith Transfer Co. 
grd Floor Simons Bldg. 
Dallas, Texas 


Mr. Blanton Standefer 
1830 So. gth Street 
Abilene, Texas 


T. N. Mainer 
P. O. Box 162 
Lovelady, Texas 


Lucia Doughes 
238 So. Beckham Ave. 
Tyler, Texas 


Rev. Jos. M. Harte 
3700 Maplewood 
Dallas, ‘Texas 


Donald Eastland 
Attorney-At-Law 
Hillsboro, ‘Texas 


Mr. Joe P. Smyer 
Jourdanton, Texas 


Annie Wood Saner 
3062 Manhattan Ave. 
La Crescenta, Calif. 


Mr. Frank W. George 
The First Nat’l. Bank 
Birmingham, Alabama 


Miss Nina Cathryn Scott 
goog Cullen Blvd. 
Houston, Texas 


Mr. Noel Hollingsworth 
Box 510 
Mexia, Texas 


Arlington High School 
Library 

818 West Park Row 
Arlington, Texas 


Mr. F. A. Pellerin 
175 Dipping Lane 
Houston 22, Texas 
Mr. William C. Oest 
4633 Calmont Street 
Fort Worth, Texas 


Mr. D. T. Matheny 
3716 34th Street 
Port Arthur, Texas 
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Frank P. Culver, Jr. 
Capitol Station 
Austin, Texas 


Brother Fabius Dunn 
St. Edward’s University 
Austin 4, Texas 


Mr. Albert Law 
P. Box 511 
Dalhart, Texas 


Mrs. C. E. Doughtie, Jr. 
3449 Peachtree Road, N.E., C-2 
Atlanta 5, Georgia 


Mrs. Carey Poe 
934 Shelterwood Drive 
Houston, Texas 


Alexander Hamilton Jr. High School 
goth & Heights Blvd. 
Houston, Texas 


Dean Karl E. Ashburn 
McNeese State College 
Lake Charles, Louisiana 


Mr. Jesse Clardy 
Route 1 
Levelland, Texas 


Mr. J. R. Barber 
Mont Belvieu, Texas 


Barbers Hill High School Library 
Box 548 
Mont Belvieu, Texas 


Mrs. Charles Kearney 
Route 3 
Weimar, Texas 


Mr. J. N. Gregory 
Box 243 
San Angelo, Texas 


Mr. Wm. M. Hill 
724 Wilson Building 
Dallas, Texas 


Mrs. Joe A. Clarke 
3605 Bellaire Drive South 
Fort Worth 9, Texas 


Mrs. Geo. W. Armstrong 
Woodstock Plantation 
Natchez, Mississippi 


Mr. Pat H. Candler 
Attorney at Law 
2107 N. Akard Street 
Dallas 1, Texas 


Hopkins Co. His. Survey Committee 
307 Jefferson 
Sulphur Springs, Texas 


Mr. Edward Harper 
P. O. Box 536 
Hemphill, Texas 


Mrs. Parrish Palmer 
306 East Starr 
Nacogdoches, Texas 


Mrs. Kathryn Gladbach 
509 E. Cobb Street 
Groesbeck, Texas 
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RUDOLPH L. BIESELE, Editor 


Bibliography of Texas, 1795-1845, Part I, Texas Imprints. By 
Thomas W. Streeter. Cambridge (Harvard University Press) , 
1955. Iwo volumes, paged continuously, 1xxxi+616. Plates, 
appendices, and index. $20.00. 


Mr. Streeter’s Bibliography of Texas is one of a scant half-dozen 
great literary productions relating to the history of Texas; this 
reviewer gazes in humble awe at the two volumes of Part I now 
laying open on his desk and contemplates with admiration on the 
fortitude, the energy, and the enterprise of the man responsible 
for this work. A successful business man, member and chairman 
of numerous boards of directors, with multitudinous duties that 
would have been the undoing of many, Mr. Streeter has found 
(or made) time in his busy life for innumerable voluntary serv- 
ices to the cause of human knowledge. Mr. Streeter refers to these 
activities as his hobby, not the least part of which has been his 
long interest in early Texas bibliography. It is as a hobbyist, a 
bibliophile, that his name will be perpetuated in Texas. 

The Streeter Bibliography of Texas is divided into three parts: 
Part I, now published in two volumes and reviewed here, contains 
descriptions of books, pamphlets, folders, broadsides, and maps 
printed in whai ‘s now Texas during the period 1795-1845. Part 
II, according to the introduction to Part I, will contain material 
“that directly and predominately relates to Texas and was printed 
in what is now Mexico” during the same period, and Part III 
will describe Texana of the same fifty years span printed in the 
United States and Europe. To the average Texas historian, Part 
III will probably be of the most value, and if the tremendously 
high standard of excellence set by Part I can be sustained through- 
out the set, a literary monument unrivalled in its kind anywhere 
will have been erected. 

The two volumes of Part I contain the following sections: 
Introduction, A Brief Sketch of Printing in Texas through 1845, 
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Texas Imprints, 1817-1845, Texas Newspapers through 1845, 
Unidentified Public Documents, Data on the Journals of the 
Convention of March, 1836, and Indices. 

The Introduction is a masterpiece of forthright statement de- 
scribing the over-all project, the arrangement, and the method 
of procedure. The second section, containing a history of early 
Texas printing is probably the definitive description. It is brief, 
but it is complete. Mr. Streeter’s style is slightly reminiscent 
of Professor Kitteridge; he writes with authority and without 
apology, neither hedging nor equivocating. 

The bulk of the two volume set contains the next section, Texas 
Imprints, 1817-1845. In this section listings are arranged chrono- 
logically by years, and then within each year alphabetically by 
authors. The entries are numbered consecutively and listed by 
author and title where possible. Each item is then given a full 
physical description. This much information alone on each piece 
would have been a valuable contribution to Texas literature, but 
the little historical essays which follow the descriptions make the 
Bibliography a treasure house of historical reference and add 
greatly to the interest of each piece. No one but a person familiar 
with research can appreciate how much work has gone into the 
compilation of the essays. References to sources in these essays 
are conveniently made in the text instead of in footnotes, and a 
bibliographical section at the beginning of the set lists complete 
information on the sources. These essays are going to be of un- 
limited value to future researchers in Texas history. 

Following the description and the historical essay in the 
Imprints section, location data for each piece is given by symbols. 
Although this location data takes little space, it is probably as 
valuable (and no doubt was as hard to come by) as any other 
aspect of the description of the piece. Certainly, the knowledge 
of where to find a document is as important as the knowledge 
that it exists. 

The final sections of the work, as outlined above, are included 
as appendices. For these, as well as for the Imprint section, Mr. 
Streeter has acknowledged with gratitude the assistance given 
him by Dr. Maicolm McLean, a professor of Spanish, and his 
wife Margaret. This couple was employed by Mr. Streeter for a 
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number of summers and at other times to search out materials in 
the numerous archival depositories and to supply him with de- 
scriptions, photostats, and translations. They have proceeded in 
their duties systematically, meticulously, and carefully, and with- 
out their efforts the Bibliography would lack much of the com- 
pleteness it has. 

The first Appendix, listing Texas newspapers through 1845, 
is largely the work of Mrs. McLean. This reviewer feels that it 
is one of the most valuable contributions in itself ever to have 
been made to Texas history. It supplements, corrects, and extends 
the list published some years ago by the San Jacinto Museum of 
History. One realizes with some disappointment that the list ends 
in 1845, and that E. W. Winkler’s great Check List of Texas 
Imprints, 1846-1860, does not include newspapers. 

The section on Unidentified Public Documents is a brief but 
necessary appendage; on the other hand, the section entitled 
“Data on the Journals of the Convention of March 1836,” does 
not seem particularly germane to the Bibliography. It is, how- 
ever, an interesting analysis of a problem involving both manu- 
script and printed documents. 

It will be interesting to all Texas historians and all members 
of the Association to note how valuable the recent publication 
of the Handbook of Texas was to Mr. Streeter in the preparation 
of the Bibliography. Innumerable references to the Handbook 
appear throughout the work, and apparently, with his usual thor- 
oughness, Mr. Streeter checked every name in his files against 
entries in the Handbook, supplementing information from one 
source with information from the other. 

The Bibliography has a weakness serious enough to mention 
here in the hope that it can be eliminated from the future 
volumes. This is the inadequacy of the Index of Authors, Sub- 
jects, and Titles. There is so much valuable information con- 
tained in the Bibliography that it is a shame not to make it more 
easily accessible with an extensive index. 

In physical appearance, the Bibliography is the finest thing 
on the Texana scene in years. The format is excellent; the eight 
plates were handled with particular care; and the type face in 
the various sizes used is pleasing. The selection of the types and 
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the spacing of the printed matter on the page was done with 
artistry. 

As a Texas historian, this reviewer is grateful to Mr. Streeter 
and his associates for this Bibliography of Texas. 


SEYMOUR V. CONNOR 
Texas Technological College 


A History of Young County, Texas. By Carrie J. Crouch. Volume 
II of Texas County and Local History Series. Austin (Texas 
State Historical Association) , 1956. Pp. xiv+-326. Map, illus- 
trations, index. $5.00. 


“The more I went over the past of Young County,” writes the 
author, “the larger the county became. Something seemed to have 
happened on every foot of its nine hundred square miles.” And 
she might have added that something interesting took place on 
just about every day of every year of the more than a century that 
civilized men have known the country where the Clear Fork joins 
the Brazos. 

At the routine task of creating counties, the legislature of ‘Texas 
could hardly keep up with the sturdy families of the 1850's who 
crept up the Trinity, made their way over to the Brazos, and fol- 
lowed it and its tributaries through the Cross Timbers to start 
settlement in the counties of Erath, Eastland, Parker, Palo Pinto, 
Stephens, Jack, and Young. Emigration to the country that later 
became Young County was hastened by the federal post of Fort 
Belknap, located on the Brazos near present Newcastle, in 1851. 
Some of the officers and men brought their families; a few settlers 
gathered around the fort; and, although the protection offered 
against marauding Indians was more psychological than real, here 
and there ranchmen and farmers started homes. Later an Indian 
reservation was planted near by and the military were baffled by 
a double task, that of protecting the white people from the In- 
dians and the Indians from the white people. 

Soon all trails of North Texas led to Young County. Expedi- 
tions, whether military or civil, were channeled through it; it was 
the gateway to the wild and unknown country; it was out where 
the frontier began; and in it was embodied in a special way the 
soul of the American West of the mid-nineteenth century. 
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The study gets under way with Peters’ Colony, with which the 
county is linked through land titles and some prominent pioneer 
families. The subject is as snarled as an old fishing line, but the 
author, advised by Dr. Seymour V. Connor, has untangled it 
beautifully. Then comes an account of Fort Belknap, the mili- 
tary post and the village both, and a chapter on Indian depreda- 
tions. Even though the sources extant are scant, the military post 
of the 1850’s (it was occupied just a few months after the Civil 
War) might well have been given more space. Also a more ex- 
tensive examination of state and national archives and contem- 
porary newspapers might have resulted in the modification of 
some accounts of Indian raids. 

Still, it would be a shame to mutilate with the trappings of a 
master’s thesis, such thrilling stories told so beautifully. One 
cannot find in archives or newspapers the narrative of John 
Allen’s romantic career, or of the death of Henry Eberson, or 
the matchless story of Franz Peveler, who related to the author 
how he stood helpless one day, watching through a telescope a 
host of Indians plundering, burning, and killing. These are the 
stories of the people; they make up the saga and the heritage of 
the land; and they will be cherished and handed down from 
generation to generation when the official records have turned 
to dust. 

Young County was unique in various respects. For seventeen 
years, when federal court was held at Graham, it was the judicial 
capital of all northern and western ‘Texas and the Indian Terri- 
tory thrown in. The authentic stories of outlaws and their clashes 
with peace officers and mobs, of officers and their contests with 
criminals and dealings with mobs will more than match the two- 
gun thrillers on any newsstand in the land. 

The Texas Cattle Raisers Association was organized at Graham 
in 1877, a historic event well related in this book. Great cattle- 
men’s names are linked with that meeting: Slaughter, Loving, 
Simpson, Ikard, Burnett, and a score of others. Furthermore, a 
chapter is devoted to the cattle industry, covering the subjects 
of cattlemen and cattle from the Longhorns, through the Short- 
horns, the Herefords, the Angus, and the Santa Gertrudis. 

Young County of the twentieth century is not neglected. There 
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is an account of the men who envisioned a metropolis to be built 
by coal, and began their task by naming the place Newcastle. It 
cannot be said that the town ever rivaled its namesake across the 
ocean, but it did grow and prosper in its day. There is some 
consolation in the thought that oil, which brought about the 
closing of the mines and stopped the town’s growth, has brought 
to the county an immense amount of wealth. A chapter is de- 
voted to oil and other minerals. 

It is hard to think of anything the author has overlooked in 
this history of Young County. There are sketches of the different 
towns and important rural communities, with their churches, 
lodges, schools, and other agencies. There are the “forts” of 
Indian raiding days, the variously-named bends of Brazos and 
Clear Fork. There is given a history of Olney, the metropolis of 
the north, and Eliasville on the south line. Because of its prox- 
imity to the grove where it was held. Eliasville had a major share 
in producing the county’s chief recreational function for many 
years, the Confederate Veterans Reunion. To the people of Young 
and adjoining counties it was just “the Reunion”; it needed no 
other identification. Ah, those were the days! Three of them 
packed full of fun: the camping out and the campfire fare; the 
merry-go-round (‘swing’); the “lemonade stands”; the shows: 
and “the speaking.” Yes, we must not forget the ‘speaking’ — 
hours of it. With all her faithful portrayal, the author has for- 
gotten one item: the band! The brass band: the band that Dillard 
Davis led and that his brothers and a few others composed. They 
were weak in numbers but strong in wind and courage, and how 
the old soldiers did yell when they played “Dixie.” 

In the matter of identifying people and placing each in his 
historic niche, this book is without parallel. There are lists of 
gold star veterans of World War II, of the early settlers of the 
county as compiled by the Graham Leader. There are biographi- 
cal sketches of scores of early settlers and the names of more than 
four thousand people appear in the index! 

A History of Young County may well serve as a pattern for 
other publications of this sort. It is based on research both broad 
and intensive; it is carefully written; it contains an immense 
amount of information about the county and its people; it is well 
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edited and beautifully printed; and it is interesting reading. The 
author and the people of Young County may well find satisfac- 
tion in the thought that they have a history of enduring value. 


Rupert N. RICHARDSON 
Hardin-Simmons University 


The Texas News: A Miscellany of Texas History in Newspaper 
Style. Edited by Ralph W. Steen. Austin (The Steck Com- 
pany), 1955. Pp. 187. Photographs and index. $5.00. 


The experience of reading an old newspaper, published ten, 
twenty, or thirty years ago, sometimes gives the rather eerie feeling 
that the news is contemporaneous with the reading and that the 
past has suddenly come alive again. A kind of hypnotic spell is 
laid on the reader, who seems to be in the midst of current hap- 
penings rather than among events of the past. 

Dr. Ralph W. Steen must have been conscious of this experi- 
ence when he conceived the method he employed in writing 
The Texas News. It is Texas history, and much other history 
directly or indirectly affecting Texas, written in the form of 
concise news “stories” contemporaneous with the events described. 

For example, the first article, headed “Spain Claims New 
World,” is date-lined Barcelona, 1493, and describes Columbus’ 
daring voyage and awe-inspiring discovery. It concludes with this 
sentence: “Many Europeans will accept the success of Columbus 
in finding land on the western side of the ocean as proof that the 
world is round.” 

The main events of Texas history are probably well-known to 
historians, students, and others having a special interest in the 
subject, but many of the minor events and facts are known to but 
few. Yet, it is often these minor events and facts that provide rich 
human interest. It is the “human interest story” that has the 
widest appeal to newspaper readers, a truth which Dr. Steen ap- 
preciates. Here are some brief samples: 

Villa de Bejar (San Antonio) was founded in 1718, the same 
year in which New Orleans was founded. 

In the article entitled, “Spanish Establish Missions,” one is 
informed that, “Tejas is the name the Spaniards insist on giving 
the Hasinai Indians.” 
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In 1731, a settler in Bejar and San Fernando, speaking of the 
Comanches, said that to compare an East Texas timber Indian 
with a plains Indian was like comparing dish water to whiskey. 

The first European marriage in Texas was in June, 1686, when 
Sieur Barbier and a young maiden who came to Texas with La 
Salle were married at Fort St. Louis. 

An item from San Felipe de Austin in October, 1833, gives an 
intriguing bit of news about the funeral of James Briton Bailey, 
one of the Old Three Hundred, who died at his home at Bailey's 
Prairie at the age of fifty-four. At his own request he was buried 
standing up, with his rifle and a jug of whiskey at his feet. 

Another news item from San Felipe de Austin in August, 1833, 
announces the engagement of Rebecca Cummings to William 
Barret Travis. The readér wonders what became of this engage- 
ment and turns to the Handbook of Texas for information. The 
marriage did not materialize, but on March 3, 1836, Travis sent 
Miss Cummings a letter from the Alamo. On December 28, 
1843, she was married to David Y. Portis. 

An Austin item dated December 14, 1841, states that critics of 
President Houston claimed that he signs his name in such a way 
that the “S” looks like an “I” and that his signature really reads: 
“T am Houston.” 

We learn that the first military draft law effective in Texas was 
enacted by the Convention at Washington-on-the-Brazos on March 
6, 1836. The Homestead Law was passed by the Congress of the 
Republic in Houston on January 27, 1839. The law making 
dueling a capital offense was passed by the Congress in Austin 
on January 28, 1840. 

Dr. Steen has announced that the purpose of his book is to re- 
capture some of the headlines of Texas history, providing a mis- 
cellany of interesting material, “to be read for pleasure and to 
give the reader an insight into the many facets of life in Texas 
that cannot be covered in the usual history book.” 

The Texas News is the sort of book to keep handy near easy 
chair or bedside and to be picked up and read in whatever time is 
available, from three minutes to three hours. It is a browseable 
book, wherein the reader can move leisurely about, pausing here 
and there to note and ponder whatever catches his interest or 
fillips his imagination. 
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Dr. Steen is to be congratulated on an ingenious and original 
conception as well as on his skill in presenting his material. The 
Texas News is accurate, readable, entertaining, and informa- 
tive—and what more can be asked of any newspaper? It is agree- 
able reading, recommended by this reviewer to both young and 
mature lovers of Texana. 

ADAMS 


Old Bullion Benton: Senator from the New West. By William 
Nisbet Chambers. Boston (Little Brown & Company) , 1956. 
Pp. xv-+517. Frontispiece, notes, personal acknowledgments, 
bibliography, and index. $6.00. 


Amazing accuracy and a sprightly style characterize Old Bullion 
Benton. This book does belated justice to the career of a major 
American statesman, whose five terms in the Senate and one in 
the House were marked by courage, controversy, and protective 
regard for the welfare of the common man. If Benton is known 
primarily as a leading lieutenant of Andrew Jackson, let it be 
remembered that he was also a force in his own right. This is a 
point which John Quincy Adams, Henry Clay, and James K. 
Polk reluctantly admitted as events unfolded. No President of 
the United States from James Monroe to James Buchanan was 
untouched by the Benton impact. Theodore Roosevelt took 
three months to compose a life of Benton. Professor Chambers 
devoted ten years. But the degree of Chambers’ superiority to 
Roosevelt and William M. Meigs may be measured more accu- 
rately by end-products than by duration of composition. 

The broad sweep of the American past, from the storm 
clouds of 1812 to the shadow of the Civil War, has rarely if 
ever been portrayed or interpreted more skilfully than in this 
volume. For a third of a century, Thomas Hart Benton stood, 
spoke, wrought, and wrote at or near the center of the Washing- 
ton stage. For a third of a century, his name was identified with 
virtually every important issue and debate. These facts undoubt- 
edly aided the author in resolving biographers’ recurring prob- 
lem of how much general history to include in closeup studies of 
political titans. Many a scholar, nevertheless, would have fumbled 
opportunities which Chambers grasps. On several occasions when 
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he might have forsaken Benton to dash showily down historical 
bypaths, he does not desert and he is no exhibitionist. Instead, 
Chambers stays with his man and seems satisfied to limit back- 
ground developments to scenes as germane as they are colorful 
and charming. Precisely such qualities are essential to success in 
the single-volume form of this difficult branch of non-fiction. And, 
thanks to his brilliant fusing of them, the political scientist from 
Washington University steps forward to take rank with Nevins, 
Pringle, Freeman, James, and other masters of the biograph- 
ical art. 

For all his devotion to Jacksonian democracy, Senator Benton 
was too much the individualist to adhere unquestioningly to a 
party line. His attitude toward Texas, for example, did not con- 
form with political stereotypes. Even before the 1819 Adams-Onis 
Treaty, Benton believed and insisted that the Louisiana Purchase 
made Texas (up to the edge of the Rio Grande watershed) the 
property of the United States. Denouncing Adams bitterly—charg- 
ing that Adams had thrown away an area equal to all of New 
York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Maryland, Virginia, Ohio, and 
Kentucky—he urged in 1829 that the lost expanses be regained 
by purchase from Mexico. Yet, in 1843, this self-styled “first and 
earliest advocate for the recovery of Texas” opposed the Tyler- 
Calhoun plan of annexation as “an intrigue for the Presidency,” 
a plot to dissolve the Union, and a “script and land speculation.” 
The following year, Benton made it clear that he looked to 
Texas’ “recovery” as “inevitable,” but he thought immediate an- 
nexation would fan smouldering Texan-Mexican hatreds into the 
flames of a shooting war. There was also the question of terri- 
torial limits, and here his estimate of the situation mirrors not 
only Benton’s individualism but also the flamboyant egotism of 
the man: “I, who consider what I am about, always speak of Texas 
as constituted at the time of the treaty of 1819, and not as con- 
stituted by the Republic of Texas.” Let us “not repeat the 
blunder” of 1819, the Missourian pleaded, ‘and double the 
calamity, by the manner of recovering” Texas in 1844. 

Still, in the Polk-Clay contest, Benton stoutly and effectively 
supported Polk and referred to the Democratic platform planks 
on Texas and Oregon as “my own measures! children of twenty- 
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five years ago! and then treated as humbugs! and their author 
ridiculed as a visionary projector! _.. Five and twenty years ago, 
I put these two balls in motion! Solitary and alone I did it! 
Millions now roll them forward!” Then in February, 1845, 
Benton and his friends agreed to a climactic joint resolution, 
giving the President his choice between the Tyler-Calhoun-House 
of Representatives annexation offer and Benton’s own scheme 
for terms of admission and cession to be arranged by negotiation. 
Mexico’s acceptance of annexation might not be essential, Benton 
granted, but no one should assume “her assent to a new boundary 
line to be unnecessary.’” When John Tyler acted before Polk came 
into office, and when the House plan was picked over Benton’s 
alternative, the Benton faction charged that private commitments 
had been violated. But, as Chambers succinctly states, “the basic 
decision had been made” and “without the votes of Benton and 
his followers, no Texas bill could have been passed.” 

Old Bullion Benton has almost no defects. The only serious 
one relates to the index, which omits a number of important 
references. In choice of words, in the weighing of evidence, in the 
listing of sources, in compression and expansion where each is 
needed, the book should satisfy the exacting standards and discrim- 
inating judgments of experts. In an age when too many writers 
rush their studies to premature publication, Mr. Chambers has 
been wise in taking his time—and the tribute of imitation should 
be paid him. Young biographers, with works in progress, can 
hardly do better than make this volume a model for their own 
endeavors. For here Southwesterners and other Americans will 
discover one of the finest recent additions to their biographical 
literature. 


HoL_MAN HAMILTON 
University of Kentucky 


The Supreme Court Speaks. By Jerre S. Williams. Austin (Uni- 
versity of Texas Press) , 1956. Pp. 484. $5.95. 


This book contains a fine selection of opinions from the great 
decisions of the Supreme Court. Organized on a historical basis, 
the book is divided into parts which are in turn subdivided into 
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chapters. Each chapter contains an interpretative introduction 
and a selection from the opinion of a famous case. 

The introductions to each part and chapter are exceedingly 
well done. About each case Professor Williams has written inter- 
esting facts which indicate its significance in constitutional law, 
and he has also chosen some tidbits from the history of the times 
and the setting of the controversy which tend to lift the cases 
from the dusty shelves of the lawyer and place them in the stream 
of living history. 

Williams pictures vividly the role the Supreme Court has 
played in shaping American institutions and influencing American 
life. Beginning with the section containing four great opinions 
of the Marshall Court (three by the Chief Justice and one by 
Mr. Justice Story) , the author depicts the part the court played 
in welding the nation together and defining the powers and 
limitations of the states and the nation under the new constitu- 
tion. Part Two deals with the Civil War and its aftermath showing 
the position of the Supreme Court during this critical period 
when it became necessary to face the question of slavery, define 
the nature of the union during the period of division and Civil 
War, rule on actions growing out of the war, and interpret the 
post-Civil War constitutional amendments and laws which indi- 
cated new trends in our national life and in constitutional in- 
terpretation. 

Part Three is a brief section called “The Supreme Court Enters 
the Twentieth Century.” The selection of cases here emphasizes 
the dissent to the laissez faire doctrine developed by the Court 
in the late nineteenth century, which reached its peak in the early 
twentieth century. This section points the way to Part Four of 
the book which the author styles “The Era of Holmes.” Part Five, 
entitled “Chief Justice Hughes and the Court of the Nine Old 
Men,” and Part Six, ‘““The Modern Supreme Court,” bring the 
history of the Supreme Court up to the present time. 

Most of the cases cited emphasize the enduring question of 
federal-state relations and the problems associated with the nature 
of the union controversy. The longest section of the book deal- 
ing with the Civil War problem is possibly the most interesting 
section from this viewpoint. The Civil War, of course, repre- 
sented the ultimate challenge of the ‘‘states rights” theory, and 
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the Supreme Court in many of the cases of this period answered 
that challenge by emphasizing nationalism as a feature of our 
federal union. 

Perhaps the case most significant in this respect is ‘Texas vs. 
White. This case related to the sale of United States government 
bonds by the secession government of Texas to help finance the 
Civil War. Later, it was claimed that the disposition of the bonds 
was illegal and they were still the property of the state. The 
decision turned on the question of the status of the state of 
Texas during secession and the period of the Confederacy, and 
that question, in turn, was based on the nature of the federal 
union. The Supreme Court held that Texas was legally a state in 
the Union during the Civil War and had never been legally out 
of the Union. “The Constitution,” said Chief Justice Chase, “in 
all its provisions, looks to an indestructible union composed of 
indestructible states.” When Texas entered the Union “‘she entered 
into an indissoluble relation,” continued the Chief Justice. 

The selections used in the last section of the book highlight 
the modern questions related to the use and abuse of power, and 
the role of the court in answering those questions. They show 
the Supreme Court as the guardian of personal liberties and the 
border-line questions that the Court is called upon to answer in 
the conflict between liberty and authority. The text ends with 
Brown vs. Board of Education of Topeka and the Court’s decision 
on segregation in the public schools. 

Professor Williams has made a real contribution to the studies 
of the Supreme Court. Some may quarrel with his selection of 
cases, but few can deny that he has chosen outstanding opinions 
from significant cases which have been extremely influential in 
shaping American government and constitutional law through- 
out our history. I recommend the book to all readers. 


J. Davis 
Texas Technological College 


An Economic Survey of Killeen, Texas. By John R. Stockton, 
Olin A. Hardwick, Jr., and Alfred G. Dale. Austin (Bureau 
of Business Research) , 1954. Pp. vii+44. Maps, charts, and 
Statistical appendices. 


This report is based upon the study of the resources and indus- 
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trial potential of Killeen, Texas, and the surrounding area made 
by Olin A. Hardwick, Jr. It was prepared for this publication by 
Alfred G. Dale. Both the study and the preparation were super- 
vised by Dr. John R. Stockton, Director of the Bureau of Business 
Research at the University of Texas. The survey was made at the 
request of the Chamber of Commerce of Killeen when leaders 
of the community became aware of the peril in the economic life 
being centered around one basic industry, namely, the military 
activity of Fort Hood and the Gray Air Force Base. 

The investigation made by Mr. Hardwick was thorough and 
comprehensive. Not only were all resources studied but all poten- 
tials were examined and all phases of community life were con- 
sidered. The arrangement of the data is logical, the text is read- 
able, and the many charts, maps, and appendices add clarity and 
interest. The purpose of the Chamber of Commerce was to 
“secure expert advice on ways and means to broaden the basis 
of business activity and to diversify the basic industry of the city 
as an insurance against declines in one type of activity.” There- 
fore the authors have appraised the local factors, compared them 
with those of other cities, and suggested ways and means of ex- 
panding existing industries and of attracting new ones. ‘They 
have indicated the types of industry that might find the environ- 
ment of Killeen favorable and have suggested directions in which 
agriculture and dairying might extend. 

Killeen is not the only town in Texas that has experienced acute 
problems as the result of rapid growth, but it is a good example 
of what can happen to a peaceful little agricultural village of 
around 1300 inhabitants when massive growth is forced upon it. 
The growth of Killeen was not inherent in the economic base. 
It was the result of the establishment of Camp Hood as a training 
center for armored forces. The increase in population from 1300 
to 14,000 came so rapidly that all facilities, utilities, and sources 
of supply were strained to the point that the first problem was to 
adapt them to the new civic need. This having been done, civic 
leaders considered it wise to plan for a more diversified economy, 
thus this survey was instituted. Their example could well be 
emulated by other cities. Besides being of immediate interest to 
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economists, such studies form a definite part of the history of a 
state and as such are of interest to historians. 


MERLE M. DUNCAN 
Baylor University 


Oklahoma, A History of the Sooner State. By Edwin C. Mc- 
Reynolds. Norman (University of Oklahoma Press), 1954. 
Pp. 433. Illustrations, maps. $4.95. 


We are witnessing a rather widespread revival of interest in 
the histories of the states of the American Union. This renewal 
of interest has led and is leading to the production (among other 
historical works) of a harvest of one-volume histories of indi- 
vidual states. In his Oklahoma, A History of the Sooner State, 
Professor McReynolds has turned out a well-planned, well-written 
book of the kind. In thirteen chapters he covers the ground ade- 
quately from the era of explorations and Indian civilization down 
through the territorial period and the attainment of statehood. 
Then in four more chapters he traces the recent history of the 
state in its political, economic, and cultural aspects, bringing his 
narrative down to 1953. 

The volume in its own right constitutes an attractive introduc- 
tion to the history of Oklahoma, and is also an interesting and 
suggestive supplement to the History of Oklahoma by E. E. Dale 
and Morris L. Wardell, published in 1948. Particularly welcome 
is the author's successful effort to offer a definite, detailed yet 
rapidly-paced account of the most recent period of the state’s 
colorful history. Dr. McReynolds solves a none too easy problem 
by arranging his subject matter under the governors and their 
administrations, and by sketching in, term after term, the polit- 
ical programs of the several governors, and the legislative han- 
dlings of the policies submitted. The result is an informative 
series of sharply defined yet brief historical discussions that enable 
the reader to follow with understanding and sympathy the some- 
times surprising and sudden developments in recent Oklahoma 
politics. 

This is an effective book and a welcome one. Perhaps, however, 
the author could have done better by his out-of-state readers if 
he had given a comprehensive account of the several areas of the 
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state, and had characterized each of them, as of 1950, in relation 
to their leading features. Such an areal account could have formed 
his last chapter, and would have been of marked value for non- 
Oklahomans. But, taking the work as it is, one marvels at the 
number and variety of topics that Dr. McReynolds has contrived 
to find space for in his book. 

The University of Oklahoma Press has produced a creditable 
volume, as to paper, type-face, and binding. The full-page illus- 
trations number thirty-two; they have been well selected, are 
clearly reproduced, and make a genuine contribution to the nar- 
rative. Ten full-page maps and three smaller maps further support 
the narrative. The text, liberally reinforced by footnotes, termi- 
nates with a classified bibliography of leading works bearing on 
Oklahoma history. 


FuLMER Moop 
The University of Texas 
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Contributors 


J. Frank Dosie, “James Bowie, Big Dealer,” is well known for 
his work in Texas history and Texas folklore. He has written 
widely on ‘Texas subjects and has edited a number of publications 
for the Texas Folklore Society. In 1953 the Steck Company in 
Austin published as a Christmas gift Dobie’s Stories of Christmas 
and the Bowie Knife. The work was not offered for public sale, 
and the current Quarterly article is the most recent available 
study on Bowie. 


O.ivE Topp WALKER, “Major Whitfield Chalk, Hero of the 
Republic of Texas,” has done considerable work in the period of 
the Republic. A resident of San Antonio, she was a contributor 
to the Handbook of Texas. 


Ear W. Forne t, “The Abduction of Free Negroes and Slaves 
in Texas,” is a member of the history department at The Rice 
Institute. His article is a part of his study of the Texas Gulf Coast 
cotton expansion and the slave trade in the 1850's. 


Boyp C. SHAFER, “The Historian in America,” is the executive 
secretary of the American Historical Association and editor of the 
American Historical Review. 


VirciniA H. Taytor, “Calendar of the Letters of Antonio 
Martinez,” is the archivist of the Texas State Archives. 
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82nd year of dependable personal service 


ATIONAL BANK IN DALLAS 


MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION OPFOR, 
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FAMOUS is the word 


for Humble’s 


€sso 


mais sate 
GASOLINE 


What makes Esso Extra the famous gasoline? 


This year, as in every year, Esso Extra is the 
é acknowledged quality leader among all the gasolines 
i offered Texas motorists. 

It is the leader in anti-knock performance, in 
power and pick-up, in engine flexibility, in quick 
starting and fast warm-up, in gasoline mileage—in 
all the gasoline qualities that make your car run 
better, last longer, and operate more economically. 

Give your car a chance to perform its best— 
fill up with famous Esso Extra gasoline under any 
Humble sign. 


HUMBLE OIL & REFINING COMPANY 
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Ever wanted to climb into a time machine and go back into 


a past you never knew, but sometimes wished you did? 


We don’t have a time machine but we do have THE TEXAS 
NEWS, the most unique passport into Texas past and pres- 
ent ever written. This vivid miscellany of Texas history in 
newspaper style edited by Ralph W. Steen is made up of “on 
the spot” reporting of events and tidbits that happened in 
Texas years and years ago through three centuries. Never 
before has one volume given you more timely news of events 
and people who made Texas history than this book with its 
numerous photographs of Texas heroes, odd facts, interviews, 
early Texas verse, and an easy-to-use index with over 2,000 
entries. But don’t take our word for it. Here’s what others 


have to say: 


“If you want to know how valuable the habit of newspaper 
reading is, turn to this ingenious and intriguing book which 
narrates Texas history in the style of newspaper front pages. 
... There is a general feeling of participating in the emerg- 
ing chains of historic events, as they happen, not viewed re- 
motely with Olympian detachment.”—The Dallas Morning News 


“Here is a memorable book. . . . 
—The Austin American-Statesman 


RALPH W. STEEN, Editor 
Cloth 187 pp. 8-3/8 x I1-1/2” $5 


“In the sheer uniqueness of its presentation, it may well be 
ranked as one of the outstanding volumes of Texas history to 
appear in any number of years!’’"—The Galveston Daily News 


” 


“The book is an excellent history of Texas. . . . 
—The Houston Chronicle 


THE STECK COMPANY Publishers AUSTIN, TEXAS 
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the bitter and tragic 


RECONSTRUCTION FEUD 


that shook North Central Texas! 


and left a be 


Published by THE NAYLOR CO. 


And engrossingly set down 


BY G. B. RAY With Photographs 


For Captain Bob Lee, the 
Lee-Peacock War followed al- 
most immediately the 
heels of the War Between the 
States, and was, in many re- 
spects, a bloodier conflict 
than the gigantic struggle 
which touched it off. The 
part which he—and others— 
played in it is faithfully 
chronicled by the author. 
Any way one looked at it, it 
was MURDER. 


SAN ANTONIO 


$3.00 TEXAS 
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Southwestern Life Serves 
The Growing Southwest 


During 538 years, including two World Wars, 
panic, epidemic, depression and inflation, South- 
western Life has grown steadily in size, financial 
strength, and service to the public. 


The Company now provides financial protection 
of more than $1,100,000,000 for more than 300,000 
policyowners and their dependents, and its assets 
total more than $370,000,000. As it has grown in 
size and financial strength, so has it grown in 
service. For many years Southwestern Life has 
distributed more than 10 per cent of all the life 
insurance benefits paid by all companies to policy- 
owners and beneficiaries in its home state, Total 
policy benefits paid by the Company since it was 
organized in 1903 now exceeds $230,000,000. 


Now a Southwestern institution in fact as well 
as in name, Southwestern Life serves the States 
of New Mexico, Oklahoma, Arkansas, Louisiana 
and Texas. 


INSURANCE 


JAMES RALPH Woop, President e HoME OFFIce, DALLAS 


PROTECTION + BUSINESS LIFE INSURANCE « ANNUITIES + PENSION PLANS « GROUP LIFE INSURANCE 
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Just Out . . . Limited Edition 


The Heritage Society of Waco has just published as 
its Bulletin Number Three The Memoirs of Major 
George B. Erath, as dictated to his daughter Miss 
Lucy Erath, and first published in the Southwestern 
Historical Quarterly in 1923. A remarkable source 
biography of this veteran of San Jacinto, pioneer legis- 
lator, surveyor, and Indian fighter. 110 pages, decora- 
tive cloth. $3.75 per copy, postpaid. 


Direct orders to: 


THE HERITAGE SOCIETY OF Waco 
P. O. Box 1160 
Waco, Texas 
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CLARK WRIGHT, Book Dealer 


212 Montana Street, FE] Paso, Texas 


We buy and sell Americana, especially Southwestern 
items. We also handle religious history and biography. 
Please write for catalogues and send want lists. 

Here are a few items which we offer. Postpaid if pay- 
ment with order. 


ScuHM1IpT—Footprints of Five Generations (Austin 
County pioneers), 1930 .... $3.50 


Ho.t—Schleicher County. 1930, 110 pp............ 6.00 


White, Owen P.—Southwestern Ballads (Poems) . 
Ei Paso, 3.00 


Constitution of National Grange together with 
Constitution of Texas State Grange. Galveston, 1885 2.00 


Russet, L. B.—Granddad’s Autobiography. 
Comanche, Texas, 1930, 30pp. 3.00 


Sm1TH—Frontier’s Generation (Brown County) . 


McConneELL, H. H.—Five Years a Cavalryman; or, 
Sketches of Regular Army Life on the Texas 
Frontier. Jacksboro, 1889, pink paper... . 10.00 


StarR—History of Cherokee Indians. Oklahoma City, 


STEELE—Biography of Private Alfonso Steele, last 
survivor of Battle of San Jacinto. N.p., n.d., 27 pp... 3.00 


STEELE, H.—History of Limestone County, 1833-1860. 


SHIPMAN, Mrs. O. L.—Letters Past and Present to 
My Nephews and Nieces. 137 pp., wrs. Os Bend, 
2.50 


Give a Texas Book li Christmas! 
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Texas STATE HIsToRICAL ASSOCIATION 
Box 8011, University Station 


Austin 12, Texas 


As a member of the Texas State Historical Associa- 


tion I should like to recommend the following persons 


for membership: 


1. 


(1 Do not use my name in solicitations. 


Name 


Address 


Occupation 


Name 


Address 


Occupation 


Name 


Address 


Occupation 


Name 


Address 


Occupation 


Name 


Address 


Occupation 


Name 


Address 


Occupation 


Signed, 
( You may use my name in solicitations. 
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Onder Now $30 
The Handbook of Texas 


2 volumes 15,896 topics 2,000,000 words 


1,000 contributors, including 


W. H. Atwell Wayne Gard 

K. H. Aynesworth Gibb Gilchrist, 

W. E. Bard C. W. Hackett 

Eugene C. Barker J. Evetts Haley 

W. J. Battle Colby D. Hall 

Roy Bedichek W. C. Holden 

R. L. Biesele Elmer H. Johnson 

Curtis Bishop Clifford B. Jones 

R. B. Blake L. W. Kemp 

H. A. Boaz Alex D. Krieger 

Herbert E. Bolton Umphrey Lee 

J. L. Clark A. W. Neville 

Fred R. Cotten L. W. Newton 

I. J. Cox P. I. Nixon 

R. C. Crane William H. Oberste 

M. L, Crimmins R. N. Richardson 

Harbert Davenport C. C. Rister 

G. B. Dealey Joseph W. Schmitz 

E. L. DeGolyer Charles Seymour 

J. Frank Dobie L. F. Sheffy 

David Donoghue Harriet Smither 

Claude Elliott C. L. Sonnichsen 

George C. Engerrand Ralph W. Steen 

L. J. FitzSimon Rex W. Strickland 

Henri Folmer Harris Gaylord Warren 

Herbert Gambrell E. W. Winkler 

WALTER PRESCOTT WEBB H. BAILEY CARROLL 

Editor-in-Chief Managing Editor 


THE TEXAS STATE HISTORICAL ASSOCIATION 
Box 8011, University Station 
AUSTIN, TEXAS 
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